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PREFACE. 



The articles collected in this little volume 
were originally published in a periodical, under 
a different signature from that by which they 
are now acknowledged. The author hopes that 
the favor shown to them in their anonymous ap- 
pearance will not be withdrawn from their pres- 
sent publication. She has discovered, in re- 
viewing them recently, that they bear many 
internal evidences of inexperience, sometimes 
in style, and sometimes in sentiment ; but, were 
she to erase and revise • as present judgment 
might direct, she is conscious that those very 
erasures and revisions might be disavowed by 
the experience of added years. That they are 
imperfect in many respects she is aware; that 
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they contain some good things she must also 
believe. Perhaps to her own sex they may 
convey some lessons whose influence will be 
profitable ; if so, she will have no cause to re- 
gret their collection in the little volume now 
humbly proffered to the acceptance of the 

public, 

S. C. lj. 
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THE POETRY OF WOMAN. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE FLOWER OF THE PARSONAGE. 

I HATE, somewhere, of late, read a de* 
scription of an English poet's residence 
near Grasmere lake, which strikingly re* 
minded me of the lovely little parsonage of 
Greenbrook. I do not intend to compare 
the humble beauties of this sweet village 
with the wild, poetic scenery of Rydal 
Mount ; but the little cottage itself, con- 
cealed in woodbine and rosebriers, with its 
soft green slopes and mossy terraces — can 
even Rydal Mount be lovelier ? And what 
if I were to tell you that the gravel walks 
were lined with that sweetest of all flowers, 
that marvellous creation of God, the beauti- 
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10 THE FLOWER OF 

ful moss rose, which you must ever think 
of as just half blown, and that round the 
pillars twined the honeysuckle, and through 
the trellis stole the jasmine, and over the 
mounds crept every thing bright, and fra- 
grant, and dewy, and almost tempting to 
idolatry? Greeribrook parsonage had all 
these, and more ! 

Come with me to this little arbor, (be 
very careful though that you do not crush 
that trailing vine as you enter,) locate your- 
self on this grassy bank, which you surely 
will find much preferable to a wooden 
bench; and now, if your senses are not 
quite bewildered by the fragrance, cast 
your eyes around upon the beauties of your 
Father's creation. O tell me, is he not 
good, far, far beyond what finite beings can 
comprehend or conceive ? Has he not, in 
his rich and delicate ministries to the finer 
capacities of our natures, shown himself a 
Spirit of utter love ? Look down through 
the interstices of that long line of dark 
rustling maples upon the crystal lakelet 
kindled by the crimson glow of a summer's 
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sunset. How appropriately did Felicia 
Hemans adapt a scriptural expression to a 
similar scene, " a sea of glass mingled with 
fire ! " Those tall green elms on the high 
opposite bank, how deeply, how intensely 
green they look contrasted with the roseate 
hue of their back-ground, a magnificent 
relievo! And now follow the outlet of 
the little lake along toward the south, and 
there you will meet a fine view of several 
picturesque villas, half buried in the valley 
amid clumps of trees, the residences of the 
wealthy who love retirement. Here, too, 
in the more immediate vicinity of the par- 
sonage, stands a row of humble cottages, 
the homes of the virtuous poor, — and hap- 
py homes they are. Beyond these rises 
the guardian angel of the village, the stee- 
ple of the village church ; for, unlike most 
New England hamlets of the present cen- 
tury, Greenbrook was united under one 
pastor, and worshipped at one. sanctuary. 
Not but that there was, now and then, a 
dissenter from the liberal faith there pro- 
fessed — there will be Pharisees in every 
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human community ; and not Pharisees alone, 
but humble and devout adherents to false 
systems of religion. 

The Rev. James Woodville had been 
thirty-six years pastor of the Greenbrook 
society. It had generated, budded, and 
blossomed beneath his care, and he had 
gathered the fruit of his devotedness in the 
love and zeal of his faithful parishioners. 
But the society was now in its orphanage. 
The good man had gone to his pleasant 
sleep in the village cemetery, the desk was 
vacant, and the people felt lonely and un- 
protected. Every member of a religious 
society knows the excitement which pre- 
vails during the trial of various candidates 
for the pastoral office, particularly upon the 
demise of a faithful and beloved teacher, 
who, by a long intimacy with his people, 
has learned how to sympathize with their 
feelings and act upon their wants. An 
unanimous invitation was at length received 
and accepted by George Wilberton, and the 
family at the parsonage made room for a 
new inmate. 
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It was a rainy afternoon when the young 
clergyman was introduced at the parsonage. 
The room into which he was ushered was 
small, and neatly furnished, containing a 
piano, a sofa, a table covered with books 
and periodicals, vases filled with the richest 
and most beautiful exotics, a large multi- 
flora rose-tree, and all the et ceteras that 
make up the ornament and convenience of 
a genteel drawing-room. A middle-aged 
lady, with a mild, sad countenance, dressed 
in deep mourning, rose to welcome him, 
and presented him in turn to the several 
members of her family : Helena, the eldest, 
a fair girl with tender eyes and a deep 
heart, Raimond and Walter, the beautiful 
twins Marian and Evelyn, James, the 
father's namesake, and the little laughing 
pet, Leona. Each received his compliments 
with grace and kindness, and, at the same 
time, he thought, a degree of coldness and 
reserve. He sat down on the sofa by the 
young twins and involuntarily sighed : he 
was acutely sensitive, and his heart was 
chilled. The sigh was echoed by Mrs, 

2* 



14 THE FLOWER OF 

Woodville, and in time passed through the 
whole group. 

Wilberton turned to the little girls. " Do 
you play the piano, Marian ? " he inquired 
of the one at his elbow. 

"My name is Evelyn; that is Marian. 
Yes, sir, I play, and she plays too, some- 
times." 

"And I suppose your sister Helena, 
also ? " 

" O yes, sir, she plays much better than 
Marian or I; but we haven't opened the 
piano since dear father died." The men- 
tion of that cherished name spread a shade 
of grief over the countenances of all the 
listeners, and Evelyn's eyes filled with 
tears. Wilberton pressed her little hand, 
and she leaned her head on his arm and 
sobbed. So soon does childhood learn to 
confide in a kind voice and soft caress ! I 
have made one friend, thought he, lifting 
her head and wiping off her tears. He 
rose and examined the vases, selected the 
sweetest flower, and moved a chair to the 
side of Helena. 
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" I am, in one sense, Miss Woodville, a 
devout worshipper of flowers, though I pro- 
fess no scientific knowledge of them. The 
Persians have a pretty poetry of making 
them the interpreters of sentiment ; to me 
they are ministers of love, but it is of a 
divine, a celestial love. God has given to 
most of his creation an open, manifest utili- 
ty; but to the flowers he has given the 
utility of secret innovations upon sensuality, 
a benefit which I fear the world does not 
correctly appreciate." 

" O no, Mr. Wilberton ; God's creatures 
look too much in his works for what may 
be called palpable blessings. They gather 
in their harvests of grain, and fill their 
garners, and their stalls, and their cofiers, 
but no provision is made for the satisfaction 
of spiritual wants ; the storehouses of the 
mind are scantily supplied, the flowers 
wither and die with their beautiful revela- 
tions unheeded, save, perhaps, by those 
'spiritual beings that walk the earth un- 
seen.' " 

" And a few of their visible sisterhood, I 
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hope," added Wilberton. "Nor is it by 
flowers alone that we are taught ; there is, 
perhaps, as holy a lesson in the hue of 
moonlight, the ray of a star, the ripplq of a 
wave, or the light of a devotional eye. 
These are what I call God's minor agents, 
the subordinate saviors of man^ perhaps the 
more effiBctive from their very subtilty." 

"I guess, Mr. Wilberton, you are a 
poet ! " exclaimed Evelyn, the most intel- 
lectual of the twin sisters. 

" Ah no, my dear, I make no pretensions 
to poetry. The ' numbers ' do not come." 

" Well, I suppose the feelings do, do n't 
they ? " 

" Yes, Evelyn, so far as I perceive and 
understand the spiritual teachings of nature 
as God has made them manifest ; but I dare 
not go to what he has not revealed, the 
mysterious, unfathomed ideal." 

" In your appreciation of the teachings of 
nature, you do not, I presume, overlook the 
more definite gospel revelations," said Mrs. 
Woodville, for the first time joining in the 
conversation. 
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" That were as impossible, madam, as to 
be deaf to the voice of a high-toned trumpet 
while listening to some low-breathing ac- 
companiment; their language is the same 
in character, it differs only in strength. 
The light of nature is, like moonlight, 
merely a reflection, and its voice, as it 
were, but the echo of Christianity," 

" You speak correctly, sir ; but there are 
few of us who care for the reflection, or 
listen to the echo. We are too content 
with the gospel fount to seek more shallow 
depths of consolation. Perhaps for this 
cause, more than all others, we disregard 
the instructions of nature." 

" Undoubtedly, madam ; and it shows the 
wisdom of his providence who hath given 
us one inexhaustible fountain, where all 
may drink and be satisfied. Yet, if we 
can gather drops from the leaflets and 
flower-cups as we pass, will they not add 
to the sweetness of the waters of life ? I 
do not complain that Christianity is regard- 
ed more than nature ; I only desire that 
nature be not quite overlooked. I would 
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not have any revelation of God disregarded, 
though it be faint and low-voiced as the 
warble of a wave." 

Wilberton's easy familiarity in conversa- 
tion, his urbanity and deferential attentive- 
ness, made him one of the most agreeable 
companions in the world. He was not 
declamatory, pompous, or studied, but al- 
ways serious, interesting, and affectionate. 
There was much in his manner, but nothing 
in his countenance to fascinate, unless it 
might be the bland smile and the holy eye ; 

: and, indeed, expression is the only beauty 

really worth caring for. 

I The reserve of the Woodville family 

wore away in a few hours' acquaintance, 
and they strove to make him happy and 

j easy in his new home. This was not 

difficult. Wherever he found a friend, there 
was he happy ; and friends were his wher- 
ever shone the light of a human counte- 
nance. Day by day the parsonage grew 
more cheerful, and the family more warm- 
hearted in their friendship. To Helena he 
was a brother, and the people of Greenbrook 
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said that he was more. However content- 
ed a youthful pair may be with the calm 
affection and endearing relation of brother 
and sister, the world around them is only 
satisfied with something more secret and 
impassioned. Wilberton had never dreamed 
of loving Helena with more than fraternal 
ardor. She was not a being to awaken, at 
first, a powerful passion in any human 
breast. Love for her must be a progressive 
affection; she would win it hourly, and 
daily, and yearly, as her mental beauties 
and her heart's deep sublimities were un- 
folded in the secret moments of social con- 
fidence. 

She was known but to the two or three 
on earth. The idle, careless world passed 
her by as a meadow-violet, or a wild glen- 
rose. ^* She was pretty and modest, and 
the poor said she blessed them ; " they 
knew nothing more of her. Could she 
then be beautiful ? Is the pure white lily 
beautiful when it shuts in its fragrant heart 
and veils it from the glare of the searching 
sun ? Is the purple daisy beautiful when it 
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springs up in the shade of the fountain 
brink ? So secretly beautiful was our own 
Helena, the flower of the parsonage. Her 
form was frail and reed-like ; and, as it 
moved in lightness and silent grace, one 
looked to see it fade away amid the sun- 
beams. Her voice was low, and thrilling 
when her heart spoke ; her dark, clear eye 
had all of Leah's tenderness, and in it 
thought, like wo in Constanza's, 

" Lay, like some buried thing, still seen below] 
The glassy tide." 

I have said that Wilberton was a brother 
to her. He was ; and in this acknowledged 
relationship he crossed the vestibule of her 
heart, he entered the temple, and he learned 
there more devoutly, more purely to wor- 
ship the Father of spirits. But though he 
entered that temple, he saw not what he 
should have seen, that his image was made 
its lone divinity. True, she never opened 
her heart till she had closed its inner shrine, 
where the idol was fondly kept; yet he 
might have seen 'Uhe light steal out 
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around," — the light of his own spirit, which 
she had drawn out and concentrated in her 
heart. Is not woman courageous, is she 
not strong in heart, when, with a desperate 
perseverance, she conceals the passion that 
preys upon her vitals ? 

It was a stilly eve in early Septemher. 
Wilberton and Helena had been wandering 
leisurely through the dewy paths till they 
had arrived at a picturesque location called 
the rockery. This ornament of the grounds 
was not entirely artificial, for nature had, 
herself, wrought out a fine granite ledge, 
and overtopped it with a group of bold rock 
maples more gracefully than art could ever 
have crowned her works. There is one 
utility in this rude garden ornament which, 
to some tastes, will recommend it more 
highly than all its wild, stern beauty ; it 
always furnishes ample and commodious 
seats. It was an elevated position which 
Helena sought, and Wilberton was natural- 
ly at her side. They were silent many 
minutes, gazing intently at the beauty 
spread before them. It was such a scene 

3 
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as makes the heart ache with fulness. 
And why should not the heart ache at the 
weight of God's goodness when it is frail, 
and weak, and bruised with many sor- 
rows? 

Helena covered her eyes with her wasted 
fingers, on whose once dimpled beauty 
rested the pale tinge of a corroded heart, 
and through them trickled the sweet tears 
of gratitude and devout trust. Wilberton 
gazed at her tenderly, without speaking. 
He was too well acquainted with her pecu- 
liar sensitiveness to be surprised at her tears 
in such an hour ; he even felt the swell .of 
them in his own breast. When she re- 
moved her hand her eyes beamed with a 
celestial light, and Wilberton knew that 
her spirit had been up to the heavenly font 
and renewed its baptism. He loved her ; 
but it was the reverent and holy affection 
that he would have cherished toward an 
angel. Day by day her life grew more 
hallowed, for day by day the brittle links 
of earth were breaking. Love is the strong- 
est tie, and it is a fearful pang when this 
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nerve of the heart is severed. Helena 
spoke, and there was something in the 
music of her voice which made the tears 
start to his eyes, it was so mournfully 
sweet, so touchingly sad and tender. 

" George, my brother, can you marvel 
that my heart sometimes shrinks away from 
the chill grasp of death, and goes forth in 
trembling and weary faintness to meet the 
spirit of beauty as it springs up from the 
silent waves and the breathing wood ? It 
is early to die ; and yet, if the ties of earth 
are broken, why should I wish to live, to 
wear on a weary, weary pilgrimage ? True, 
the poor are always with me, and those I 
might feed; the aflicted are waiting for 
prayers, and the sick a kind breast to die 
on ; but my heart trembles too painfully to 
bear the burden of its duties. Young as I 
am, it were better to die." 

** Why, dear Helena, are you troubled 
with visions of death? You are young, 
beloved, and, I had supposed, happy. Can 
it be that I am deceived ; that you are ill, 
weary, and sick of life ? May not he whom 
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you flatter with the name of brother know 
the cruel cause of your sorrows ? " 

" O George, I, who am blest with the 
dearest and kindest of friends, why should 
I repine and long to leave them? What 
should I know of sorrows who have so 
much to lean on and love ? Pity and for- 
give me that I am so weak. I will try to 
hush my heart ; it shall be silent and sub- 
missive. Do not deem me ungrateful to- 
ward Heaven; I own its chastenings the 
work of love, and I feel their hallowing in- 
fluence upon my soul. But it sometimes 
seems hard to die now, when my mother is 
widowed, and I am so much the consola- 
tion of her lonely hours. Yet I know it 
must be so; I have heard the warning 
voice ; I shall go to my grave with the 
falling leaves. Have you seen this hectic, 
brother? Have you felt this low, faint 
pulse ? My mother has marked them long ; 
I know it by her tearful eye after her long, 
intense gaze upon me, as I sit by her vainly 
striving with my weakness. But you have 
been ignorant of all. You have not noted 
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the loss of heart in my song, nor the flight 
of joy from my eye, and it is only to pre- 
pare your mind for what I know will grieve 
you, that I have at last revealed what is 
surely inevitable." 

" But, Helena, my dear sister, if it be a 
disease of the heart is there no remedy ? " 
asked Wilberton, at the same time fixing 
upon her an earnest glance, as though he 
would have penetrated her heart and known 
the nature of its wound. 

"No, George, there is no remedy; none 
on earth! I speak sincerely. My heart is 
broken; it is a self-tormentor, and it has 
finished its own cruelties. Now I must 
leave you ; I am too excited. Do not 
cherish suspicions of my grief; it is only 
the necessary decay of a heart too frailly 
constituted to bear time's gathering of its 
hopes. When I meet you again it will be 
in peace. Good night ! '^ 

Like a moving ray of moonlight she 

glided to the house, and left Wilberton to 

his solitary misgivings and sad conjectures. 

For the first time, something like a glim- 

3* 
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mer of truth stole into his mind, and, the 
idea once there, he could not away with it. 
He alternately accused and excused him-* 
self, was hopeful one moment, and doubtful 
the next, and finally resolved to ascertain 
definitely the reality of the case at his fir^t 
opportunity. 

While he sat thus musing, little Leona 
came running toward him to ask if sister 
'Leny had left her book upon the rocks« 
Wilberton passed it to her open, as Helena 
had been reading, and charged her not to 
lose the place. She laughed, and flew 
with the speed of obedient love, the book 
hanging in her hand, the leaves fluttering 
in the wind, from which a loose paper es* 
caped and sailed along on the air toward 
Wilberton's feet. He picked it from the 
ground, and his attention wa^ attracted to 
the following lines, written by Helena, ap- 
parently in deep emotion : 

And is this love, — lo weep and pray, 
And cast my blighted hopes away ? 
To seek the lonely fountain's side, 
And lose my tear*drops in its tide ? 
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From rosy dawn to golden eve, 
My feeble heart caif only grieve, 
And pull its tendrils from the chain 
Where it had sought support in vain 

He knows it not, he cannot know 
My spirit's agonizing throe ! 
He calls me sisieTy and he deems 
That n^me will chase my idle dreams. 

In vain, in vain! His mockery all! 
ril hide my sorrows in the pall ! 
He shall not, cannot know how deep 
The love which hushes me to sleep. 

Farewell, my heart*s own idol! loved 
With strength in woman's heart oft proved j 
My heart, with all its hopes thrown by. 
Is proud to suffer and to die ! 

They were hsisty in composition and 
simple in expression, but Wilberton's heart 
was deeply smitten by their high-toned 
sincerity. How many a look, and sigh, 
and casual expression, before scarce noted, 
rose up with accumulating testimony to 
strengthen the evidence of her hopeless 
love. And she was dying ! Could he not, 
should he not, exert himself to save her? 
There was joy in the thought that any 
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sacrifice could atone for his past, perhaps 
fatal, inconsiderateness. Upon the impulse 
of this thought he entered the house and 
inquired for Helena : she had retired to her 
chamber. The next morning she was too 
ill to appear below, and for several succeed- 
ing days. To Wilberton's many anxious 
inquiries, the physician's only reply was an 
ominous shake of the head. After many 
days' reflection he addressed her the follow- 
ing note, inclosing in it the lines which 
had escaped from her book, and which had 
given him the first sure evidence of the 
cause of her sorrows. 

Dearest Helena, — I feel the extreme 
delicacy of my present undertaking ; I 
know that I must deeply wound your sen- 
sitive heart by the disclosures I am about 
to make ; yet I feel that my duty to you, to 
myself, and to my God, renders it neces- 
sary that I open all my feelings and thoughts 
without reserve. In the first place, then, 
dear Helena, I fear you have been deceived 
in the nature of your affection ; it cannot, I 
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am sure, be all my own insane vanity 
which causes me to believe your love of a 
deeper character than that of a sister. And 
yet this truth you have long, and it does 
seem to me unkindly, withheld. I will 
not reproach you; it was womanly pride 
and delicacy which actuated you to a con- 
cealment ; yet, had these been less strict in 
their admonitions, we might both have 
been happier. I have ever regarded you 
with the tenderness of a brother, and as in- 
timate acquaintance gave me deeper insight 
into your excellences my love grew deep 
and reverent, somewhat like the worship of 
a celestial spirit. I waited only for some 
token of human love in yourself to have 
had all mv own awakened. But I looked 
upon you as a being too much raised above 
earthly passions to know or feel their influ- 
ence. I should have remembered that 
when woman makes her idols of clay she 
inspirits them with a divinity of her own 
creation ; that even I, under the influence 
of her prismatic ideal, might assume a 
character worthy of her love. 
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The lines which I enclose in this letter 
came by accident in my possession. They 
have opened to me your heart, and, what 
is better, they have awakened my own. 
They have touched a chord which has long 
lain tuneless. Will you, dearest Helena, 
refuse the homage of a heart now all your 
own ? You are ill : allow me the privilege 
of sympathizing with your sorrows and 
soothing your sufferings. May I not hope 
for the opportunity of proving to you the 
deep sincerity of what I now frankly pro- 
fess, that my affection is no longer the 
calm, passive love of a brother, that it is a 
sentiment which awakens hopes and fears 
unknown before? In truth and humble 
hope your devoted friend, 

WiLBERTON. 

To this letter Helena returned the fol- 
lowing answer : 

Dear Brother, — The secret which I 
would have buried in the grave with me is, 
by the wisdom of Providence, revealed to 
you in its undisguised reality. You have 
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discovered that I love you, and you offer 
me a return. I doubt not your sincerity, 
and you will not deem me unkind when I 
assure you that love like mine can never on 
earth receive the equivalent which it asks. 
From the first it was a consuming passion, 
almost to the exchjsion of my God. It is 
subdued now, and I am better fitted for 
leaving earth. Yoii are generous and self- 
sacrificing ; but you impose upon your own 
goodness, and, in the excitement of your 
present feelings, are too credulous of your 
heart. Do not believe my decision to be 
dictated by pride : I have done with earth ; 
in a few days my spirit sleeps with God. 
We shall meet again, but, as you Value my 
peace, make no allusion to the subject of 
this correspondence. With the tenderness 
of a sister, your dying Helena. 

Though her decision was as Wilberton's 
mind had foreboded, the effect of it was 
visible in his depressed spirits for many 
days. His parishioners noticed his pale 
countenance and heavy eyes on the Sab- 
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bath following; "and no wonder," they 
remarked, "that he should sorrow for so 
sweet a bride." The impression had never 
for a moment lost its force in the minds of 
the villagers that they were betrothed. 

Wilberton never met Helena again till he 
was summoned to her death-couch. A 
fortnight's absence from her had gifted him 
with a discernment to remark the sad 
change which suffering had wrought upon 
her delicate frame. His emotion was ago- 
nizing. ^ To feel that he was the cause, 
even though innocent, of death to one so 
lovely, was more than he could bear with 
stoicism. With a smile she gave him her 
wasted little hand, and calmly welcomed 
him to her presence. He covered it with 
tears, and sank in a chair at her side, too 
much subdued to sustain himself. She 
soothed him with soft words, and tried to 
speak gayly; it was her last effort; the 
words died away, and sinking faintly on 
her mother's breast, she remained gazing 
calmly and tenderly upon his countenance. 
She seemed pained at the exquisite anguish 
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pictured in its expression, and, beckoning 
him nearer to her, she urged him, in a 
faint whisper, to kneel and pray with her. 
He endeavored to comply, and ejaculated 
broken sentences of fervent petition. Then 
he grew calmer, and the Holy Spirit seemed 
to descend in the image of peace upon 
his heart, and they all were comforted. 
Stronger and more confident his feelings 
and hopes were poured in the ear of his 
merciful Creator, and his last words were 
uttered in a tone of deep exultation, — 
"Thanks be to God, who giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ ! " 
He rose with the triumph on his lips, and 
turned to Helena, but without a struggle or 
a groan, a murmur or a sigh, her spirit had 
risen on " the white wing of prayer " to 
the only Being who could appreciate the 
riches of its purity. 



CHAPTER IL 

T'HE STEP,-MOTH£R. 

I NEVER saw a moFe interesting bride 
than Mary Le Clerc, my intimate and long- 
loved friend. I might have allowed that 
her loveliness borrowed some of its hues 
from the light of my own fondness, had 
not the general exclamations of guests been 
as ardent as my secret admiration. " What 
a beautiful bride ! " '* What a sweet young 
creature ! " " What a charming counte-^ 
nance ! " were ejaculated by old and 
young, on that truly joyous occasion. 
And she was beautiful as the dream of a 
poet. I remember blushing at her very 
loveliness, — for I was young then, and the 
tide of feeling flowed freely in my veins. 

I will describe the charming couple to 
you as they entered the parlor for the pub- 
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lie interchange of their vows ; for, certain- 
ly, neither ever, previously or subsequently, 
commanded such excessive admiration. 

Gerald Austein was verging on his thirty- 
sixth year, tall and commanding in attitude, 
with a high, intellectual head, a dark, pen- 
etrating eye, a complexion deeply olive, 
and lines of mature thought adding gravity 
and pictKiresqueness to the marked beauty 
of his features. He was the model of an 
intellectual man; and the tender softness 
of his eye, as it rested on the pure creature 
at his side, spoke volumes for the goodness 
of his heart. I love to describe exterior 
appearance, — one can judge so much, 
phrenologically and physiognomically, of 
the hidden mysteries of the soul. 

Mary was small in stature, — just small 
enough to look sweetly dependent, as she 
leaned tenderly upon his arm. The bright 
glow of excited modesty lighted up her 
thoughtful face ; her soft, drooping eye 
was full of language, — the language of 
love and truth ; and the quick, tremulous 
beating of her heart added to the touching 
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timidity and cdnfidingness which bewitched 
all hearts, and made us more than tremble. 
But I felt encouraged to see her look 
thoughtful and solicitous. I have much 
faith in the future happiness of a serious 
bride, provided her heart be right toward 
the man of her choice ; and no one doubted 
that Mary loved Gerald as mtLch as was 
right, considering he was but human, like 
the least of us. But why did we tremble 
for our friend, — she looked so innocent 
and so amiable, and he so noble, tender, 
and affectionate? I will tell you why. 
Gerald Austein was a widower, and had a 
family of four children ; and our Mary was 
but a girl of eighteen, inexperienced in 
the cares of a household, and very timid, 
though firm and conscientious. 

I scrutinized, with much anxiety and 
great satisfaction, the faces of the little 
group who were ranged on the left of their 
father, regarding with much interest the 
progress of the ceremony which gave to 
them so young and so loveable a mother. 
The youngest was but three years of age ; 
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and an angelic little creature she was, look- 
ing as though she were impatient to clasp 
her arms about Mary's neck, and tell her 
how glad she was to call her mamma. 
Young Fred, of five, was ostensibly a 
rogue, though a good-natured one; and 
Lydia was the very soul of gentleness. 
But Roslin looked dangerous. I regretted 
that the olde3t should be a boy ; for boys 
are impatient of feminine restraint, and 
Roslin's head betokened great force of 
character, and no flight degree of passion. 
" Mary will have trials with him," thought 
I ; " and if they engage in combat, he will 
conquer; for, though she may have firm- 
ness to resist, she hag not active strength to 
subdue. But why should I anticipate such 
trials? Gerald would never allow her to 
be treated with disrespect by one of his 
children." Thus I foreboded, and soothed 
my fears, alternately, during the perform- 
ance of the nuptial ceremony, and observed 
very critically the nature of each kiss that 
was bestowed by the children upon their 

new parent. Roslin's salutation was evi- 

4# 
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dently sincere, and performed with a rare 
gallantry for a boy of eleven years. I saw 
that he loved her, and felt relieved. The 
scene was affecting to us all, and the cake 
and wine arrived most opportunely to pre- 
serve our spirits. 

Gerald was the life of the company; 
brilliant, sparkling, exhilarated, and yet at 
the same time betraying an under-current 
of still, deep happiness, that shone in his 
eyes, but gave itself no utterance in words. 
How proud of him I felt as the husband of 
my friend, and how grateful that he knew 
how to prize her! But the bride's stern 
trial was at hand, — the sad farewell to the 
home of her youth. An only daughter, ay, 
an only child, was Mary Le Clerc, and 
worshipped as the bright embodiment of 
a divine spirit. And the glory of her young 
life had been divinity. Divinity was its 
day-spring, its vitality, its beauty, and its 
melody ; the divinity of God's own image, 
— a pure heart. 

To part with her then, when the rose of 
beauty graced her soft cheek| and the glow 
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of life's strong energy was brightest in her 
eye; to part with her when her song was 
sweetest, and her smile most fond, — "this^ 
thisj the passion and. the agony of battling 
love and " fate, was theirs to suflFer in si- 
lence, and with smiles. Mary's tears were 
many and free ; but little loss were they to 
her, for Gerald only loved her more fondly ; 
and what could now be so great gain to her 
as her husband's love ? 

They entered the carriage, and the 
wheels rolled on ; and their rumbling music 
seemed to the mother the requiem of her 
earthly joy: but such is life. 1 followed 
in the barouche with the children; for I 
had yielded to Mary's urgent request to 
spend the year with them, as I was at that 
time an unguarded orphan, and passed my 
days wherever my company was best ap- 
preciated. Our journey was of two days' 
continuance, and never shall I forget the 
sensations of sublimity that oppressed my 
soul upon entering the mountain pass to 
the sweet village of Calderwood. And this 
little paradise was Mary's home ! 
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" Far down in a beautiful valley," where 
•a tributary of the Housatonic marks its 
green path along the base of a fir-clad 
ridge, there rose the snow-white dwelling 
of Gerald Austein ; and I saw him point it 
out to his bride, as it shone in the roseate 
light of sunset amid the magnificent elms 
that hung their long green branches above 
it, like a soft-tinted ruby in a circle of em- 
eralds. It was situated upon a gentle slope 
from the river, and a rich bed of alluvium 
lay along at its base, decorated with a 
luxuriant growth of "Paddy's esculent;" 
which, however unpoetical the description 
may seem, formed a really beautiful ap- 
pearance, contrasted with the dark, heavy 
soil which the hoe and the ploughshare 
had thrown open to the light. 

Calderwood was not properly a village ; 
it was rather a succession of extensive, 
well-cultivated farms, each provided with 
a house and garner, generally painted 
white, or now and then one of cream- 
color or stone-gray, altogether forming a 
delightful variety in hue and architecture^ 
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and copstituting one of those fine specimens 
of New England rurality, which, for char- 
acteristics of taste and utility, have few 
superiors on the globe. From the time we 
passed the mountain gorge, the road was a 
continued descent to the dwelling ; and 
raspberries and sweet-briers were then in 
their finest bloom along the borders of our 
path, making the air redolent with their 
fragrance. The children shouted at the 
sight of home, and up the hill sprang the 
petted spaniel, wagging his tail, and jump- 
ing about our horses' feet like a mad- 
cap. 

" Why, Pidelle, you good fellow ! have 
ye come to see your new mammy ? " cried 
Roslin, snapping his fingers at the dog, 
who gave a leap, and sprang headlong into 
our carriage. 

" Why, Fidelle ! you We got into the 
wrong track for your new mistress. Does 
your master look so young you do n't know 
him ? " said our waggish driver, cousin 
Herbert. 

*^ He, he, he ! " giggled little Leonor ; 
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"Fidy don't know pa! Sink h^ don't 
know much ; should n't you, Liddy ? " 

" O, look, Clemence ! " exclaimed the 
elder sister, laying her hand earnestly on 
mine ; ^^ my eglantine has grown a quarter 
of a yard since we went away. It quite 
twines around the pillar now. O, do 
help me out, that I may run and look 
at it!" 

The bride had alighted and entered 
some minutes previous, and. the house* 
keeper stood at the door, with her ruby 
cheek circled with smiles, waiting 'to em* 
brace the merry children. " The darlings ! 
how happy they look ! and well they may, 
— such a pretty creature for a mother ! " 
exclaimed the old lady to me, probably 
observing, with the acute perceptions of 
sympathy, that I was ready to approve of 
any commendations of my friend. ^ " See 
what fondness," she whispered, casting a 
significant glance toward the happy pair in 
tlie parlor. I looked, and saw Gerald, with 
the most delicate gallantry, replacing the 
fallen braids of Mary's hair, — those soft, 
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chestnut braids, that no one ever disposed 
80 gracefully as she. 

Is there a second love ? The poets have 
denied it in their songs, but have they not 
affirmed it in their lives ? Byron, Burns, 
how answer ye ? Is there a second love ? 
Gerald Austein married very young; but 
youth is ever precipitate, especially when 
urged on by passion, and Gerald's love was 
ardent as a poet's dream. It may be it wais 
too ardent to be enduring ; there are some 
who philosophize thus, — who say that a 
calm friendship is a better foundation for 
domestic happiness than passionate love. 
If this be really a truth, it is one which is 
never learned but from experience. Pity 
that it should be only learned so I Though 
Gerald's first bride had every requisite men- 
tal and personal charm to make her the 
object of an undying and fervent affection, 
she had that sad feminine failing, a jealous 
temper. Her frequent and unjustifiable fits 
of passion alienated her husband's heart, 
though, through the seven years of their 
union, he treated her with uniform tender- 
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ness and Christian forbearance. She was a 
fond mother to his children ; himself she 
loved and injured ! The last few days of 
her life were her best ; they were diays of 
penitence and prayer, and their reward was 
a peaceful death-bed. 

Mary Le Clerc was a perfect contrast to 
Mrs. Austein. A more lamb-like temper 
never dwelt in a more lovely embodiment. 
Meek, humble, and unexacting, she was 
the very model of a female saint. Perhaps 
it was this contrast that first excited Ger- 
ald's attention. There was such a subdu- 
ing gentleness in her manners, such a win- 
ning softness in her voice, such a reposing 
light in her heavenly eye, how could he 
help loving from his deep capacities, and 
loving more tenderly than he had ever 
loved before ? His second passion might 
be less ardent, but it had a purer tenderness 
than his first. It was that holy aflfection 
that sanctifies every passion of human na- 
ture ; that makes the green earth lovelier, 
and the blue sky purer, and the murmuring 
rivulet sweeter; that fills the heart with 
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poetry, and the mind with light ; that links 
our spirits to the great Eternal by those 
melodious chords that make music to no 
touch but His and hers. 

It was a beautiful sight to witness the 
young bride fulfilling the delicate duties of 
wife and mother so gracefully and faithful- 
ly. It was the poetry of woman exempli- 
fied and illustrated. Her sweet, chastened 
smile, as she listened to the minutest wish 
of her little charges, and granted it so read- 
ily ; her fond look of love, when Gerald 
blessed her ; her patient forgiveness of ev- 
ery little petulance in Roslin ; her mild, 
reproving glance, when Fred committed 
some trick of humor upon his sisters \ her 
faithful charge of the domestic concerns; 
her attentive kindness to the neighboring 
poor ; her warm and cheerful piety in the 
home circle, — all was so meekly and pa- 
tiently performed, that we were completely 
fascinated by the charms of her goodness. 
There is in the wide universe, no principle 
so subduing as goodness; and through its 
influence Mary conquered her household 

6 
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most triumphantly. I verily believe Gerald 
would sooner have yielded himself to the 
tender mercies of Caligula, than have com- 
mitted an offence against his gentle young 
bride. One secret of her success was the 
perfect preparation which she had made for 
her trials. Had she entered upon them in 
the giddy thoughtlessness which too many 
young girls betray in the life-covenant of 
love, she could not so constantly have 
maintained that serene sunshine of temper 
which successfully dispelled every cloud, 
and nursed the sweet flowers of love and 
peace around her hearth-ston^. 

I remember one day seeing Mary look 
disheartened. It was the first, the only 
time, during the whole year I was with 
her. I inquired the cause. ^'Roslin has 
disobeyed me," she replied, brushing off a 
lurking tear from her eye ; " disobeyed me, 
too, in Gerald's absence, and in those in- 
structions which I received from him. 
Roslin had requested his father's permis- 
sion to join a sailing party on the river; 
and, on condition of fair weather, the re- 
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quest was granted. The wind blew very 
strong from the east, and the clouds looked 
thick and lowering, when Gerald entered 
his gig this morning ; and his parting 
charge to me was, ' Tell Roslin he cannot 
go on the water to-day ; it would be dan- 
gerous.' But, in spite of all my entreaties, 
the wilful boy has gone in this violent rain. 
He wilt be drenched to his skin, if no worse 
evil befall him." 

"Why did you not forbid him, then? 
He would not have dared to disobey an 
absolute command." 

" Ah, but, Clemence, you know I govern 
with a love-rod; and when that is too 
weak, I am vanquished." 

"But would you not succeed better, 
Mary, with a little of the force-law, in 
dealing with a turbulent temper ? Would 
not Roslin respect you more ? " 

" No ; I am confident he would not. 
Impatient of restraint as he is, any impo- 
sitions of mine would only cause him to 
hate me. The kindness of his heart will 
lead him to repent this disobedience, when 
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once the excitement of obstinacy is past; 
and I hope this experience will teach him 
that there is no pleasure in transgression. 
I only feel grieved that I have so illy suc- 
ceeded in gaining his entire love." 

A drizzling rain continued through the 
day. Gerald returned about dusk, and, 
after making several inquiries of Mary how 
she had passed the day, and whether, like 
Blue Beard's wife, she had taken a peep 
into the secret chamber, desired her to call 
Roslin. 

"Roslin went out on the water," she 
replied, "and has not yet returned." 

Gerald looked surprised. "Out on the 
water ! I scarcely thought you would give 
him leave in such a storm. It is late, too. 
Has he not returned ? I will go in search 
of him." 

" Stop one moment; Gerald. I did not 
give Roslin leave to go, after your instruc- 
tions to deny him ; but for once he was a 
little wilful, and refused to listen to my 
entreaties. I am sure he will be very 
penitent, when he knows our grief; but 
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you know," she added, apologetically, in 
behalf of Roslin, "one cannot expect young 
boys to be perfect in wisdom ; it is experi- 
ence which best learns them the good 
policy of obedience." 

" I understand you," he replied, touched 
by her benevolent intercession for one who 
had slighted her authority; "you are insin- 
uating a plea for my unruly son. For your 
sake, my rebuke shall be light." While 
he was speaking, the door opened, and 
Roslin entered, perfectly saturated, and 
hanging his head like a reproved spaniel. 
He shook like an aspen, and silently drew 
a chair to the fire. " Why, Roslin ! " ex- 
claimed his father, affecting astonishment ; 
" where have you been in this rain ? " 

" Only a fishing, father," he replied, in a 
half-sobbing, half-bravado tone of voice, not 
daring to lift his eyes to his father. 

" What ! in this storm ? I am astonished 
beyond measure. How could you, Mary, 
give him leave to go out in such a tem- 
pest ? " 

Mary turned her eyes on the trembling 

5* 
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culprit; he met her glance of pity, and 
burst into tears. "Father," he sobbed, 
leaning his head on his breast, "mother did 
not give me leave to go : I disobeyed her." 

"What, my son! disobey that kind 
mother, who has done so much for you ? 
I thought you loved her." 

" I do ! I do ! " he exclaimed impetuous- 
ly, clasping his arms about her neck ; " I 
love her as well as if she were my own 
mamma, and I am very sorry I have grieved 
her. Kiss me, dear mother, and never will 
I disobey you again." A hearty reconcilia- 
tion took place; and, true to his word, 
Roslin was the most obedient of children 
during the remainder of the year ; and at 
the expiration of that term, I left them 
with reluctance, and became a dweller in 
the beautiful "city of gardens." 

Eight years passed away as time usually 
passes, bringing vicissitudes of joy and sor- 
row to all of human kind. I had kept up 
a correspondence with Mary, by dint of 
great perseverance and importunity ; for^ 
though I did not in the least doubt the 
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constancy of her friendship, it was only to 
every third or fourth well-filled sheet of 
mine, I could succeed in gaining three 
pages of reply. But when a letter did 
come, how soothingly, how blissfully, its 
kind, cordial expressions of sympathy fell 
upon my lonely heart ! At length, when 
eight long years had passed, I released 
myself from my engagements in the city, 
and again accompanied cousin Herbert to 
Calderwood. It was a second bridal ex- 
cursion, and Herbert had a dearer than 
cousin at his side. 

Time had effected very little change in 
the village where my friends resided ; the 
valley was still as peaceful and beautiful as 
before. No mountain base had been torn 
up for railways and tow-paths; no Irish 
hovels studded the green plain across the 
river ; all remained undisturbed, as though 
time, in his revolving course, had found 
hijs orbit in another path than Calderwood. 
The only improvement I could remark in 
the village was a white, picturesque build- 
ing, standing amid a group of trees that 
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rivaled Academus's grove, whose tall spire 
and belfry betokened the abode of science 
and literature. The hill,, too, had been 
somewhat leveled since I had descended it ; 
so that while I sat braced stiff in the car- 
riage, to guard against any casualty in our 
descent, the horses stopped, the gate was 
swung open, and we were most cordially 
welcomed by friend Gerald. He looked 
quite as young, and considerably more ro- 
bust, than at the time of his marriage ; from 
which I argued that life had passed pleas- 
antly with him in the domestic circle. 

We had scarcely released our hands from 
his hearty grasp, ere Mary came skipping 
down the path to greet us, as gay and fair 
as ever, I thought, with a bright, rosy babe 
in her arms. She led us into the parlor, 
and what a sweet group was there assem- 
bled ! Years had quite changed my little 
friends of old, and added four still brighter 
links to the household chain. But, of all 
the band, I do not think there was one 
more devotedly fond of the mother than 
Roslin. He had grown to be a fine, manly 
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youth, ardently devoted to study and the 
arts, and about entering one of our cele- 
brated New England universities. Lydia 
was a lovely, delicate girl. Fifteen sum- 
mers had passed over her head, but she 
still remained gentle and pure in heart. 
Frederic was what his earlier years had 
promised, — a hearty, happy, thoughtless 
lad, full of fun and frolic, the life of the 
domestic circle ; and Leonor, the same 
whole-souled, adhesive little friend as in 
her infancy, and a universal favorite. 
Then came Mary's own. Yet why say 
I thus ? were they not all her own ? So 
she felt, and so she recognized them ; and 
I never could perceive the shadow of dis- 
tinction in her love toward the two clusters 
that formed her fireside wreath. 

The youngest were boys, save the babe ; 
all bright and good, though possessed of 
individual characteristics that won individ- 
ual admiration. Surely, thought I, if ever 
a pair were blessed, and deserved their 
blessings, that pair are Gerald and Mary 
Austein. And they were called the chil- 
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dren of fortune, — the favored of Heaven. 
This was true in the same degree as those 
who do the will of the Father are ever 
favored. The happy are envied as the 
favorites of God.* Will the world never 
learn that theirs is the reward of obedience 
to the moral and intellectual mandates of 
their natures ? 

We have represented Mary only in her 
domestic character. Hers was the poetry 
of household love, — the poetry of good- 
ness, self-sacrifice, and conjugal devoted- 
ness — of fidelity to duty, firmness, pa- 
tience, and meekness. Home was the 
sphere that she best loved ; there she ex- 
celled and was honored. Have you read 
the tales which the poets have told of the 
love which the angels bore to the beauteous 
daughters of men ? Go to the sweet little 
valley of Calderwood, to the delightful 
home of Mary Austein, and there will you 
see a purer love delineated in a sweeter 
poetry of deeds than Moore or Byron have 
ever sung of the tempted sons of God in 
heaven. 



CHAPTER III. 

COUSIN EDITH. 

" Many are poets who have netrer penued 
Their inspiration, and perchance the best : 
They felt, and loved, and died, but would not lend 
Their thoughts to meaner beings." 

Prophect op Dante. 

Dante thyself, or Dante's amanuensis, or 
Byron in propria persona^ whoever thou 
art that speakest, thou hast recorded a truth 
which lingers like household music in the 
daily walks of life, sweet, and sad, and 
ringing like an Alpine echo in the still, 
deep cells of the heart, too sad to be any 
thing but real, and yet too sweet to create 
a deep regret. Unwritten poetry ! what is 
it but a feeling too exquisitely beautiful 
for language? a thought too delicate for 
words ? a faith too high for sound ? And 
how much of its indefinable melody, like 
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Zoroaster's vestment of the soul, is perpetu- 
ally revolving in the bosoms of the wise and 
pure ! 

I have had many friends, heaven's tribu- 
tary angels they were, and they have 
passed thither like blended streams of sun- 
light and music. Like a chain of linked 
jewels they hang upon the neck of their 
Redeemer, radiant with the light of his 
smiles, and glancing back into his heart 
the joy they thence absorbed. O, cousin 
Edith ! how could I ever have*wildly called 
thee back to this rough worlds when such 
a rest is thine ? How could I, except that 
I felt it my own fate to linger here, when 
all, all that I fondly loved, had departed 
forever? # # # 

" Edith has come home ! " cried little 
Edwin, suddenly flinging open the door of 
my apartment and thrusting in his curly 
head ; '' Edith has come, but," modulating 
his Voice to a faint whisper, " she 's very, 
very pale. Do come and tell her about 
Louis, and make her blush as you used to ! " 

''Edith come! has Edith come! God 
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bless you for the news! Yes, certainly; 
wait a moment, I '11 accompany you. Dear 
Edith ! I must, indeed, bring back the hue 
to her cheek, but not by talking of Louis. 
Here is my bonnet — I am ready, Edwin." 

Hand in hand, little coz and I crossed 
the central square in front of the beautiful 
State-house and old Yale, passed hastily 
down in the shade of the verdant elms, and 
entered uncle's court-yard just as the sunset 
rays were stealing their last smile from the 
fragrant rose-beds that bordered the pave on 
either hand at our entrance. Aunt met us 
at the door. ''Clemence, our Edith has 
come, with a smile on her lips ; but it is 
like the ray on yonder rose, the sweetest 
and the last! O, such a change for a 
mother to witness ! " 

" Dear aunt, do n't speak so discourag* 
ingly. I have come to be her physician ; 
let me, at least, have the good medicine of 
hope. Where shall I find her ? I am im- 
patient." 

She led me through the hall, to a small 
apartment that looked out upon the bay, 

6 
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the favorite retreat of Louis and Edith ih 
former days. A thousand reminiscences of 
those happy hours swept over my mind in 
a moment ; but, ere I had time to be over^ 
powered by them, the door was swung 
open, and Edith met my view. She was 
reclining upon a sofa, in the shadow of a 
soft blue curtain, whose reflection purified 
the hue of her countenance to a moonlight 
radiance. A beautiful smile rested upon 
her lips, just such a smile as her mother 
had described ; and her eyes were fixed on 
heaven. I sprang forward and knelt at her 
side. She placed one arm around my 
neck, and pressed my hand again and 
again. We both wept ; but her tears were 
tranquil as the fall of twilight dew, mine 
were of the spirit of the tempest ; Heaven 
only knew their bitterness. 

I had been a witness of great sufferings ,* 
I had seen the body tortured with agony, 
and the brain bursting with frenzy; the 
brow darkened with sadness, and the bosom 
heaving with groans ; but never, never h£id 
I seen the beauty of hohness mantling the 
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form of grief with a grace so sweet and 
placid. It was like moonlight upon the 
ruins of a Theban temple, where shattered 
columns conceal the broken altar and the 
prostrate divinity ; and as the mind of the 
traveller, amid the desolate grandeur of a 
fallen sanctuary, reverts to the period when 
the fragrant flames illuminated the glorious 
fabric, and *4inkling cymbals" reechoed 
among its scuptured arches, so did my mind 
go back to the days of her love and her 
bridal, when the earthly tabernacle was 
illuminated with the light of earthly joy, 
and the heart had not crumbled away be- 
neath the touch of corroding sorrow. 

I might tell you of her beauty ; but God 
never built the temple to be worshiped, and 
love would bestow too ardent praise. I 
might delineate her character ; but, like the 
painting of a sunbeam, where would be its. 
brightness, its warmth, its spirit of renova- 
tion? Nay, Edith, thou shalt tell thine 
own tale to the world as thou hast told it to* 
me ; but through a ruder instrument than 
thine own sweet voice, for that is stilled 
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forever. Edith's native tongue was poetry 
— holier, sweeter, more entrancing far, than 
troubadour ever sang, or Grecian muse 
hath yet revealed in song or sound, or the 
more spiritual tone of thought and feeling. 
Poetry was her native tongue ; but, like an 
exiled Vaudois, she found its accents too 
soft and pure to meet the clash ol" ruder 
utterance. To three alone had she ever 
breathed her feelings in. the language that 
feeling prompted: to God in prayer and 
praise ; to Louis, and to — Clemence. 

I had been much absent in an eastern 
city during the three previous years, and 
had never received a correct history of my 
cousin's wedded life. I, therefore, request- 
ed her, on the evening of her return to her 
native city, to gratify me by a relation of 
every event that had transpired from the 
day of her departure. I was urged to this 
request, not only by my own anxiety to 
learn the past fate of one so beloved, but by 
the evident pleasure she derived from every 
reminiscence of Louis, and of their domestic 
union. We were alone, still in that apart* 
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ment of dear associations. The moon was 
up, tracking the waters with her golden 
foot-prints, and laying her holy hands of 
baptism upon the trees and shrubs that 
haunted the fontal borders — a baptism of 
light, not of water. I had been lightly 
touching the keys of that simple, but sweet 
little instrument, the accordion ; and had, 
unwittingly, awakened a Sicilian air very 
dear to Louis. The excitement occasioned 
by this incident, the holy hour, our solitude 
and sympathy, the influence of memory 
and association, all brought their gifts to 
the aid of her natural eloquence, and, with 
more than her usual beauty of expression, 
she gave me a record of by-gone days. I 
cannot but grieve at my inability to tran- 
scribe more faithfully the exact language of 
the dear enthusiast, and have also to regret 
the treachery of a memory that has suffered 
many of the most beautiful thoughts to 
escape, like winged angels, to the heaven 
of their birth. And then the fascinations 
of voice and manner, how can I describe 
them ? 

6* 
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"Clemence, your request is too kind. 
For me to speak of Louis, is like the 
captive breathing again the free- air of his 
cottage home. Seldom do I speak of him 
save in my dreams, and — in my prayers ; 
but now we are alone. You know how I 
loved him, how dear I was to him, how 
perfectly our hearts and minds were united, 
and will, for this reason, pardon me if I 
speak too warmly of one who seemed to 
me, in purity of character, second only to 
his Saviour. I cannot tell you all, nay, nor 
half the happy incidents of our first wedded 
year. We left this city the first day of 
January, and though New York was filled 
with scenes of gayety and festivity, though 
our " dear five hundred friends " were con- 
stantly urging us to unite with them in the 
public amusements of the season, Louis and 
I resolutely persevered in our fireside retire- 
ment, too happy in our love to pass the 
threshold of our home for pleasures less 
refined. You will not marvel that I should 
find my pleasure there, for the hearth-stone 
is woman's Eden ; but Louis — O ! Clem- 
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ence, he knew no joys that did not centre 
in his love for your poor cousin. Pur 
evening entertainments were wholly liter- 
ary and religious, for we were not too 
fashionable to make even religion a daily 
though not a formal exercise. Music, 
usually of a sacred character, was our con- 
stant delight. Louis read a great deal in 
the Bible and we gratified ourselves by 
tracing the wanderings of the chosen people 
through " the great and terrible desert " to 
the land of milk and honey. We had 
several series of exquisite engravings of 
Egypt, Arabia, and Palestine, and delight- 
ful hours we passed in examining the locali- 
ties of sacred history, of following our Sav- 
iour's steps over the rugged mountains of 
Judea, along the banks of the sacred Jor- 
dan, and through the streets of the holy 
city ; hours and hours, with thrilling remi- 
niscences, we gazed upon the turbulent 
waters of Galilee, and heard the soft ac- 
cents of the falling waves as they lulled 
themselves to rest at the sound of '* Peace, 
be still ! " Hours and hours with palpita- 
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ting hearts, we lingered amid the shades of 
Gethsemane, upon the brow of Olivet, in 
the portals of the temple, and longer and 
more enraptured still on Calvary and the 
cross ! O, Clemence, reverently as I dwelt 
on those hallowed scenes when Louis was 
with me to illustrate and describe them, as 
he only could, God forgive me that I have 
lived in them and died in them for his sake 
since, rather than for the sake of the Son 
of God, my Redeemer and my Lord ! " 

Edith paused. She had dwelt rapturous- 
ly upon the remembrance of those blessed 
evening hours, and now her thoughts must 
lead her through a path clouded, and lone- 
ly, and void. She laid her hand upon her 
heart, murmured a few words of fervent 
prayer, and continued : 

"Early in the following spring, I first 
discovered the germ of that disease which 
eventuated in his death. Not for several 
succeeding months, however, did any alarm- 
ing change occur, and there was a pleasure 
in nursing and cherishing him, that amply 
compensated me for any fears I had yet 
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experienced. I hav^e no doubt but many 
cruel pains were torturing him, tenderly 
concealed from even the keen vigil of love ; 
for Louis was one to smile upon a rack to 
spare the pang from another's heart, particu- 
larly mine. But the secret could not be 
always concealed. Physicians shook their 
heads, while Louis — O, Louis! why? 
why? — Louis laughed, and protested, and 
denied; ay, even for weeks, cheated me 
into the faith that it was merely a trifling 
bilious complaint, which diet, and exercise, 
and country air would soon entirely remove. 
We removed to the pure atmosphere of the 
Highlands, and he did seem, for a short sea- 
son, recruiting. The illusion soon van- 
ished. He could no longer keep secret the 
extreme danger of his condition. We re- 
turned to the city ; physicians were again 
consulted, and the only hope held out to 
him was a sea voyage, and a warmer 
climate. " You must leave me, then, 
Louis!" I exclaimed, in a tone of utter 
despair. 

"Not in life," he replied, with a faint 
smile. 
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'* O, yes ! for my sake, for the sake of all 
you love, for all you hope, go — go, be- 
loved, go where your heart leads you, 
where — » " 

" My heart leads me here," he exclaimed, 
folding me in his arms, " here alone ! " 

"But here you cannot stay — and, O 
Louis, what are the short partings of dis- 
tance compared to those of death and the 
grave? You will go — I know you will 
go, for my sake, for the sake — " I said no 
more, but my tears persuaded him, and he 
yielded. 

From the first moment that a sea voyage 
was recommended, I knew where the 
strongest affections of his soul would urge 
him. Where should it be but to the Holy 
Land where his Saviour's foot-prints lin- 
gered? to Palestine, the hallowed country 
of his Master's birth ? O ! how I longed to 
go with him, to stand with him on Zion, 
on Calvary, on every spot where Jesus had 
trod, and, if so willed by Heaven, lay down 
a weary frame with his, beneath the soil 
watered by Immanuel's blood ! This was 
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impossible ; and, knowing how timidly he 
would shrink from any project bringing 
grief and privation to me, I forbore one 
murmur of regret, and continued to urge^ 
him incessantly to the undertaking. An 
intimate friend of his was upon the point of 
starting on a mission to Greece, and gener- 
ously offered to accompany him throughout 
his tour ; to guard him as though he were 
his brother, and if sickness assailed him 
violently in a foreign land, to leave him 
only in his grave. O Clemence, ask me 
hot to describe our parting, my long hours 
of agony and loneliness, my fears, anxieties, 
and discouragements. I continued my resi- 
dence in the city, both for the sake of his 
widowed mother, and my own desire to 
receive the earliest information of his wel- 
fare. Early in the spring the darling hope 
of my lonely hours was realized. My babe, 
my beautiful Louis was given to my em- 
brace, the living miniature of the absent 
one, — a being for me to twine my abun- 
dant love upon, as the moss clings to the 
bud of a fragrant rose. About this time I 
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received my first letter from my husbands 
He was entering the Mediterranean, in 
good spirits, high hopes, and renovated 
health. The voyage had been unusually 
prosperous, every day he grew stronger, 
and Palestine was in his heart, not only as 
the land of his devotional love, but as the 
termination of a voyage, soon to be fol- 
lowed by the thrilling motto, "Homeward 
bound ! '^ He expressed a tender anxiety 
for me, but confided me with fervent faith 
to the care of my better Protector in heav^ 
en. He spoke in the warmest terms of 
the zealous affection and kindness of his 
missionary friend, from whom he enclosed 
a confirmation of his own details, respect- 
ing his health and happiness. For many 
weeks I read nothing but Louis's letter ; in- 
deed, long after every word was familiar to 
my heart and memory, I continued to gaze 
upon the pages as the Urim and Thummim 
of my earthly happiness. O Clemence, I 
loved too well, and God has shown me my 
weakness. My baby continued in health 
and grew — O surpassingly beautiful ! Day 
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unto day I gazed upon its little face, think** 
ing of nothing but the blush-rose an(l the 
woodland violet, the fringed orchis and thei 
stars of heaven. His voice was to me like 
the murmur of a wild-wood fountain, and 
all the long night when his little cheek lay 
pressed to mine, I dreamed of resting upon 
some soft, sweet mound of flexile moss^ 
while his gentle breath mingled with this 
the fantasy of waving leaves stirred by the 
play of the "sweet southwest." Like the 
mist of the morning devoured by the sun- 
beams that gave it beauty, so passed my 
happiness away in the intensity of my love. 
I had not dreamed my little babe could die ; 
I could not dream it, I would not ! But the 
cup was given me, and / drank it ! I held 
him in my arms, and saw the spirit's light 
go out. How dark it left me ! I heard 
the soft flutter of the angel's wings as he 
came down to receive the parting soul, and 
when he fled upward their deep shadows 
fell upon my heart blacker than a midnight 
cloud. O, where then did the Star of 
Bethlehem hide, its beams ? I saw, I fell 

7 
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them not; I only heard a voice, saying, 
* Come with me, my little son ! ' I knew 
the voice, I knew then that my husband 
was dead ! " 

Edith was somewhat superstitious. The 
poetry of her nature led her to the study of 
the wild and mysterious ; and I will confess^ 
that / tvas not all destitute of a faith in the 
boding voice. She paused a long time, and 
I was too intent upon the reflections stie 
had suggested to disturb her. *' You be- 
lieve^ do you not, Clemence," she inquired 
at length, raising her eyes earnestly to riiy 
face, " you believe the spirit passes directly 
to the joys of heaven ? " I had had my 
doubts on this point, and hesitated to reply. 
A deep shadow fell upon her brow ; she 
grasped my hand fearfully, and looked up 
into my face with an expression of keen re- 
proach, that pierced my heart through and 
through. " Yes, certainly, Edith, I do, I 
do ! " I replied, with a decision at once full 
and satisfactory, to myself, as well as 
Edith ; and never since has mourner ut- 
tered the question in my presence, when I 
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have not as decisively and earnestly re- 
plied, " Yes, most certainly ! " 

Edith seemed cheered by my assurance, 
and resumed her narrative. " I did not feel 
any more certain in my knowledge of my 
husband's d6ath, when two or three months 
after, I received the tidings from his fellow- 
traveller, than I did at the very moment 
my little one expired in my arms. Louis 
died at Jerusalem, the city of his Saviour's 
crucifixion, on the ninth of May, the day of 
his Saviour's ascension. That same day 
the bud I cherished with such idolizing 
fondness, withered oh my bosom, and the 
spirit of its beauty was exhaled to the God 
who gave it. One little grave lies here, in 
the beautiful burial-ground of my native 
city, and all the summer long will it be 
kept fresh and green by the tears of a 
mother's love. But, Louis! thy beloved 
dust is mingling with the soil consecrated 
by a Saviour's tears. Beneath an olive 
tree on the Mount where Jesus sat arid 
wept over the city of his love, his friend 
buried him alone; no monument tells 
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where he lies, no stone points out his 
grave. The cemeteries of the Turk, the 
Jew, and the Catholic, are around him, but 
his is a Protestant grave, solitary, holy, and 
unknown. O sinful, faithless heart ! why 
art thou still clinging to the mouldering 
dust, to the mountain-sod of Olivet, when 
the spirit to which thy love hath bound 
thee, rests in the gardens of Paradise on 
high? Palestine, Jerusalem, Olivet! my 
thoughts are continually with you — when, 
when will they rise to heaven ? O Clem- 
ence ! pardon me. It is not good for me 
to linger upon memories like these. Talk 
to me of the high and holy land of God, 
where the spirits of my departed loves 
await my coming. Not long will I delay, 
yet patiently, till my Father calleth. And 
as the first sound of an Alpine torrent to 
the home-bound exile of the mountain land, 
so to my weary spirit will flow the sweet 
melody of the angel's call. Yet I am not 
all selfish. I would even submit to live for 
my poor mother's sake, for father, for you, 
Clemence ; but life now hangs by a frail 
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thread, and I have no power to secure it by 
new ties. You will all come to me short- 
ly; meanwhile I will weave for you the 
crowns of rejoicing, the unfading garlands 
of immortal bliss ! " 

Edith remained silent, exhausted by her 
long and exciting reminiscences. I could 
do nothing but weep in anguish of spirit. 
I had yet to learn the celestial patience of 
my suffering cousin ; still, still must I say, 
I have yet to learn it ! We were soon after 
interrupted by the entrance of the members 
of the family, and quite unable to compose 
my feelings, I took my leave for the night, 
and returned to my boarding-house in 
another part of the city. 

It is not necessary that 1 describe the 
little remnant of Edith's life. The decay 
of a broken heart is a trite theme. Few, 
however, have faded away in a light so full 
of angelic radiance. Those who have seen 
the faded rose passing away, leaf by leaf, 
on the evening breeze, or the sunset cloud 
melting slowly in the purity of heaven, or 

the morning star losing itself in the beams 

7# 
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of the son, may fancy the silent and sweet 
adieu of one of the purest and brightest of 
the daughters of earth. 

New Haven has a beautiful 1)urial- 
ground; but, reader, pass thee by the 
prouder monuments of the wealthy, (save 
that thou hast a friend sleeping beneath,) 
and check thy footsteps beside a plain white 
slab, a tiny one. Thine eye will meet the 
simple inscription '^ Louis." On either side 
of this little grave lies a longer tablet of 
marble, — one, the grave-stone of cousin 
Edith, shaded by a willow whose branches 
trail upon the grass; the other, simply a 
cenotaph, bearing this inscription : '^ To 
the memory of Louis R . . . . , who sleeps on 
the Mount whence his Lord ascended to 
heaven." 



CHAPTER IV. 
OUR minister's wife. 

" Is not the life of woman aH bound up 
In her affections'? What hath she to do 
In this bleak world alone 1 It may be well 
For man on his triumphal course to move 
Uncumbered by soft bonds ; but we were bom 
For love." Mrs. Hemans. 

Do you know where the little village of 
Elsinore lies? Take the old map of the 
New England Sfates from the top of the 
desk, where it has lain since it became too 
smoked and tattered to ornament the walls, 
and run your eye along over the Green 
Mountains from the shores of the Sound to 
the boundary of the oppressed province. 
Do you find it? No? What! not find 
beautiful little Elsinore, the sweetest vil- 
lage in my recollection, not to say in the 
whole Yankee land? Throw aside the 
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map, then, and I will give you a more 
graphic sketch than a little triangular space 
marked out by ink lines. I have not seen 
Elsinore since my youth ; my impressions, 
therefore, are those of a young girl whose 
eyes were too full of the sunshine of life to 
perceive shadows, even in the material 
world. 

" Our village " is always the loveliest 
spot on earth. This is right ; the heart is 
made to love its own, and I loved Elsinore 
as well, in the days of my childhood, as I 
now love N . . . H . . . Come with me in 
imagination, (for, alas! that is the only 
vehicle that can now convey me to my 
dear natal valley,) come with me in imagi-^ 
nation to the summit of Mount Pisgah — ^ 
not where Moses stood to view the land of 
promise ere he departed to the better Oa-^ 
naan — but to our Mount Pisgah, overlook-? 
ing our Elsinore. Hush ! the low chime of 
the distant cascades comes in fitful mur^ 
murs up the wild, pointed rocks, awakening 
memories that may as well sleep ; memories 
of the loved and the absent, nor absent 
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only, the forgetful, the estranged! Look 
at the cascades, my friend, far down in that 
narrow, but verdant glen — you are not 
near-sighted, I hope? Just where those 
wild birches link their long branches in 
shadowy arcades two waterfalls unite in 
one deep pool, and, with blended destinies, 
gush over a narrow precipice and dance 
along over the mossy stones, ''kissing all 
flowers that are pretty and sweet," and 
then, very recluse-like, entering a heavy 
oak-land, they lose themselves in solitude. 
Our village lies on the hill-side that rises 
from this stream ; pretty, is it not, with its 
thirty white dwellings skirting the base of 
the rising woodland ? Our meeting-houses 
are pretty, too, guarding either extreme of 
the village; but I think not equally so. 
The " other church *' is built of brick, has 
a very tall spire, and is entered beneath a 
broad arch, which is ornamented by a white 
marble key-stone bearing this inscription : 
" To the great Tri-une." Its beauty is 
rather stem, and there is an air of melan- 
choly about it, standing, as it does, on a 
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naked eminence, exposed to the four winds 
of heaven. We used to call it Sinai, but 
its denunciations were far more terrible 
than those from Sinai of old. 

" Our church " stands on Mount Zion, — 
so we distinguished it, — and is almost 
hidden by trees. You can catch a glimpse, 
however, of its four fluted pillars, and 
square tower, snowy white, forming a 
pleasing contrast to the pale cream-color of 
the temple. You think it is beautiful? so 
do I ; and association makes it more than 
bjeautiful , — holy, and full of delight. There 
I first heard the proclamation of the new 
and better covenant; there — but what is 
the subject of my sketch ? The neat dwel- 
ling-house near our church belongs to our 
minister. I have often stopped at the door, 
on my way to the village school, and re- 
ceived a boquet of flowers, or a basket of 
fruit from the generous hands of our minis- 
ter's wife. It has a handsome portico, 
covered with woodbine. She trained it, as 
far as her short arms could reach, and then 
I suppose our minister was so kind as to 
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assist her. I have acknowledged that " our 
village " is ever the loveliest place on earth ; 
I am equally ready to allow that **our 
minister " is always indubitably the kind- 
est, the most agreeable, and the smartest 
clergyman in Christendom : I have to make 
yet another concession^ and confess that 
" our ministet^s wife " stands unrivaled, 
the chief of spiritual shepherdesses, in all the 
sterling grace of humanity. For the sake, 
therefore, of giving you an impartial sketch 
of my patroness, 1 will relate a few inci- 
dents in her life, to sustain my previous 
exposition of her character. 

There are certain qualifications univer- 
sally allowed to be indispensable to the 
lady of tlie parsonage. Our minister learned 
them by hearty and then Went forth to 
choose him a wife. I am V6ry sorry he 
was obliged to search so long. Our parish 
had quite resigned themselves to a bachelor 
pastor, thinking he never would marry, he 
was so particular. We had half a dozen 
young marriageable ladies in our » society, 
and some of the mammas declared it the 
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minister's duty to bestow bis band on one 
of the fair members of his own household 
of faith. But our minister could recall no 
scripture exhortation to that effect, and 
though he loved several of them as sisters, 
they were all of them either too gay, too 
unintellectual, or too proud, to agree with 
bis ideal ; therefore wisely decided that, if 

" The power -which framed the human mind, 
One mould for every two designed," 

he should, in the providence of God, at a 
fitting time be made acquainted with his 
counterpart. 

One remarkably fine morning in early 
spring our congregation made their way 
in household groups toward the church. 
Young and old, male and female, had all 
yielded to the inviting infiuence of the 
balmy atmosphere, and were toiling in 
unusual thropgs up the ascent of our little 
Zion. Upon reaching the height they 
were met by agitated groups already upon 
the ground, bearing inteUigence of exciting 
interest. Some lifted their hands, others 
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^ exclaimed aloud, and all pressed hastily to- 

ward that mysterious little box which e^x- 
cites as much curiosity among Yankees, 
though perhaps not so fatal, as that of 
Pandora. It was the register of the banns 
of Hymen, a counterpart of which may be 
seen on any central church in Massachu- 
setts since our good neighbors have become 
too fastidious to have their matrimonial 
contracts cried in public, like the proclama- 
tion of a cattle auction. 

The appearance of the minister near the 
base of the hill dispersed the crowd, and 
with habitual respect they entered the 
church and became quietly arranged for 
service. I do not now remember how I 
chanced to be alone, but I was loitering at 
the foot of the path gathering the yellow 
blossoms of the dandelion, and wondering 
who was of matrimonial intent, when he 
accosted me, quoting his own county poet : 

" Thus should the pure and lovely meet, 
Stainless with stainless, and sweet with sweet." 

I looked up-and laughed, knowing my- 

8 
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self somewhat a favorite. " Will you have 
one, sir ? " 

" Yes, if you please," he replied, placing 
it in his vest. 

" O no, no ! " cried I ; " that is too gay 
for a minister. Pray, sir, who is going to 
be married ? " 

" Why ? " he answered, evasively, blush- 
ing till his delicate blond complexion was a 
gaudy scarlet. 

" Because, I saw many people crowding 
to look in the box." 

"We will see presently," he replied, 
taking my hand, and assisting me up the 
pathway. I felt his hand tremble, and 
asked him if he had the ague. 

" Yes, I believe so, or something worse," 
he answered, laughing. 

We came to the mystic box. It hung 
within the piazza, about six feet up the 
wall. I was only three feet high in those 
days, so our minister lifted me in his arms. 
Our clerk was an elegant penman, and I 
was not long in deciphering the sybilline 
lines, — 
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"This certifies that the Rev. Herman 
Cleaveland and Miss Annie Munroe intend 
marriage. 

Samuel Sawyer, Town Clerk. 

Elsinore, April 10th, 18—." 

" O, I am very glad ! " I exclaimed, im- 
mediately. 

" So am I," he replied, bestowing upon 
me one of his most affectionate smiles. 
" And now let us forget it for a while," he 
added, opening the door and leading me to 
my father's pew, — a favor of which I was 
too proud ever to forget. 

When he walked up the aisle that day 
many eyes were fixed upon his counte- 
nance, but it did not falter. It wore, how- 
ever, that unbending rigidity, which, if it 
conceals embarrassment, betrays the efibrt. 
He had undoubtedly anticipated the effect 
which the important annunciation of his 
approaching nuptials would produce in his 
congregation, and had wrought his nerves 
up to the test of their scrutiny. When he 
rose to pronounce his text, his face was 
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slightly flushed, but he stood silent till 
every shadow of emotion had passed away ; 
then opening the Bible, he commenced the 
fifteenth chapter of Mark's Gospel, and read 
as far as the fifth verse, when, pausing a 
moment, he pronounced, with an emphatic 
voice, the words of his text: "But Jesus 
yet answered nothing." *' Friends, breth^- 
ren ! my text is the silence of Jesus J^ The 
effect was electro-magnetic ; he held every 
mind completely in his own grasp, and 
Herman Cleaveland, Annie Munroe, and 
their matrimonial intentions, were alike for* 
gQtten by us all. 

For the subsequent fortnight there was 
but one theme throughout Elsinore. Who, 
what, where was Annie Munroe? This 
question was best answered by the arrival, 
not of Miss Munroe, but of Mrs. Cleaveland, 
at that very pretty house near the church. 
I accompanied mamma very soon thither, 
to be presented to our minister's wife. 
" Children are seldom at fault in their first 
loves," says that truly American, and truly 
accomplished, and truly religious authoress, 
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Miss Sedgwick. I was not at fault in my 
love of Annie Cleaveland. My first glance 
showed me that she was young, small, and 
rather pretty ; my second, that her counte- 
nance expressed a combination of intelli- 
gence, good temper, and mirthfulness ; and 
my third, that she was very quiet, unosten- 
tatious, and desirous to render her visitors 
interested and happy. 

She was so very affable and affectionate, 
so very sprightly and playful, that I was at 
once relieved of all gene in her presence, — a 
rare relief to me in those days, when I was 
afraid to hold my head erect upon my neck 
in the vicinity of a stranger. She put her 
arms about tne at parting, kissed my cheek, 
called me one of her little lambs, and en- 
treated me to come very, very often to see 
her. 

The first Sabbath she attended our meet- 
ing was very chilly. There had been a 
fall of snow the night previous, and our 
stove was heated as much as was usual in 
midwinter. Before service commenced, an 
aged woman, bowed with eld and decrepit- 

8* 
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tude, like Irving's "Widow," entered the 
door, and, looking about her for a moment, 
crept up to a remote corner of the church, 
and seated herself alone. She was thinly 
and meanly clad, her face bore traces of 
crime and misery, and shame sat upon a 
brow where time should have enthroned 
honor and wisdom. 

Annie regarded her compassionately a 
few moments, then whispering to the sex^ 
ton, who sat near her, requested him to 
invite the old lady to her pew, which was 
warmei: and more commodious. He smiled, 
at first, rather incredulously; but perceiv* 
ing her to be serious, rose to execute her 
wishes. The woman looked at him a 
moment in amazement, burst into tears, 
and resolutely declined to comply with his 
invitation. Mrs. Cleaveland kept her eye 
upon her through the service, a sympa- 
thetic tear glistening there at every mani- 
festation in the poor creature of the work- 
ings of the divine Spirit. When the 
congregation was dismissed she hastened to 
speak with her. 
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"I fear you havB been uncomfortable, 
madam/' she said, in a kind voice. ^' Your 
isisat is a cold one." 

" O, God bless ye, it 's too good fo.r a 
poor old wretch like me. I do n't deserve 
nothing." 

'^Pardon me, I think it is not good 
enough. It is cold, remote, and every way 
unfit for one of your age and infirmities. 
Do you attend here constantly ? " 

''Ono! I am an old sinner, and don't 
go where there 's religion very often ; but 
I heard as how there 's a minister's bride 
come out to-day —-be you she ? Ay, well, 
you're a nice, blessed good gal, I know, 
and fit to be his wife who talked so angel* 
like to us this morning. O, it come out 
like harb-drink, every word of it ; better 
than all the doctor's stuff in the world ! " 

Mrs. Cleaveland felt the compliment, and 
smiled at the comparison. '' It is a medi- 
cine we all need, and it is the best possible 
symptom, to be conscious how very much 
it is calculated to relieve our wants," she 
replied* " If you live far from church you 
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had best come home with me to dinner. 
Will 3^ou not come ? it is but a few steps." 

"If I wasn't half-starved I wouldn't 
trouble you ; but as it is I '11 go, though I 
don't deserve it." I saw our minister's 
wife kindly assist her down the door-steps, 
where her husband met her, and together 
they led the old creature to their hospitable 
home. There she was warmed, and fed, 
and comforted ; encouraged to repentance, 
and sped homeward with a thankful heart. 

This was but the beginning of Annie's 
mercies to the poor, and sinful, and sorrow- 
ing wanderers from the gospel fold. It 
was but one instance of her humility and 
Christian love. Every week, and many 
times in a week, I was at the parsonage, 
delighted to be of service to her in convey- 
ing messages of comfort to the needy, bles- 
sings of the basket and the store, books, 
and papers, and work — a pair of shoes to 
old widow Burton, provided by the Ladies' 
Benevolent Society, of which our minister's 
wife was founder and director ; a bundle of 
straw to the little orphan girls who lived 
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with their brother, the shoemaker, that they 
might both learn industry and receive its 
reward ; and a thousand similar missions of 
charity from our sweet shepherdess ' to the 
helpless ones of her flock. 

'^ Is not the life of woman all bound up 
in her affections ? " O Annie Cleaveland ! 
what has thy life been but one tissue of 
love-wrought piety? One more scene of 
thy existence I well remember. It was 
when thou wert called to surrender thy 
first-born. More than once had thy minis^ 
tries of consolation been carried to the 
dwellings of affliction ; more than once had 
thy tears mingled with those of the be- 
reaved mother, when weeping on the cold 
brow of her only, and her blighted hope ; 
and now iit was for thine own bosom that 
the power of the gospel was needed. 

My mother sent me to inquire if Mrs. 
Oleaveland desired any assistance in prepar- 
ing for the burial of her little daughter. 
The door of her apartment stood ajar, and 
I entered unobserved. Mr. Cleaveland sat 
by a window, with his face buried in his 
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hands. Annie stole up to his side, and 
placed her hand softly upon his shoulder. 
"Dear Herman," she said in a cheerful 
voice, " I know you are mourning far more 
for my sake than for your own, though 
Marie was your idol as much as she was 
mine. Sure am I that I have felt no pang 
in her loss equal to seeing you thus dis- 
tressed. It is hard, it is very hard, to resign 
her from our loving arms to the cold, un- 
feeling earth ; but how much happier for 
her than to live and know sorrow like ours ! 
I know you are reconciled in your own 
heart ; then do not weep for me. Look up, 
and see how I can smile." 

He did look up, though tears of anguish 
were bursting from his eyes, and smiled as 
she wiped them away. " O Annie, while 
you are spared me, I ought never to say I 
know sorrow. In the darkest hour, you 
are a sunbeam to my home ; God made you 
to gladden the earth, and wiser and better 
I am sure it must be from your having 
lived in it. I have not been so selfish as 
to shed these tears for myself. I was 
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thinking how cold your arms must be 
with no little happy babe to nestle there ; 
how — " 

" Nay, nay, Herman ; rather think how 
much happier our Marie will be in the arms 
of the Beloved, who put his hands on little 
children here, and blessed them ; and when 
I go there, he will give her to me again." 

" You will bear her loss, then, and live ? 
Q, I feared, I feared you had set your heart 
too much upon her ; that you could not 
remain on earth when Marie was not here." 

" Herman, I have still much, O much 
indeed, to love and live for. While you 
are here, I can have no wish to leave ; and 
the dear people of our charge — O, I have 
every thing to love, still every thing to 
love ! " 

Annie's affection was not only extended 
to her own friends, but embraced every 
human being that crossed her pathway. It 
was an active love, too ; ever seeking to 
manifest itself by works. She never mur- 
mured that visitors troubled her, and that 
young, penniless, friendless heralds of the 
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cross made her house their home for days 
and weeks. No person was ever more 
given to hospitality, nor ever more readily 
and cheerfully ministered to the "necessi- 
ties of the saints." / 

Have I given you any idea of her char- 
acter? Do you love Annie Oleaveland? 
If you do not, then I surely have made a 
very unskilful delineation of her excel- 
lences ; for no one could know her in actual 
life without love, admiration, and respect* 
She is still the sunbeam of Elsinore, loving 
and beloved, blessing and blessed. Long 
may the beauty of her life shadow forth 
the glories and excellences of the Christian 
religion, and every young daughter of Zion 
study and exemplify the spiritual graces of 
our minister's wife. 



CHAPTER V. 

L ALL AREE. 

" Ask the brightly beaming star, 
In the northern space afar> 
Whether he would cease to barn, 
Should the fickle needle turn, 
And to other stars incline ; 
And Aw answer shall be mine." 

Yes, woman ! his answer is ever thine, 
when thou art true to the nature thy Maker 
hath given thee, — long-suflfering, full of 
humble and generous affections, sacrificing 
thyself to the happiness of those thou 
lovest, and grateful to Heaven, that, of the 
two penalties, the severest falls upon thee ! 
Thy love is, indeed, the cynosure of life ; 
never wandering from the one point, never 
faltering, never fading! a fixed star, ever 
radiant ; a lone star, never approached ! 

O, woman ! woman ! daughter of a 
9 
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Christian land ! hast thou ever denied thy 
Saviour ? hast thoii ever said in thy hearty 
" There is no God ? " When ? answer me, 
woman ! when ? Thy first-born has lain 
its little head upon thy throbbing breast, 
and thou hast gazed into its loving eyes till 
thine own were blind with tears: was it 
then 7 Thou hast thrown thine agonized 
heart upon the cold dust of thy best be- 
loved, and pressed thy burning lips to his 
pale, stiff cheek : shall I ask, was it then ? 
Kneeling by the headstone of thy brother's 
grave, thou hast planted the rose, and wa- 
tered it with tears : did thy heart whisper 
then, we shall never meet again? May 
God, in his infinite mercy, spare thee, for- 
ever and forever, the excruciating torture 
of one doubt, ay, or of one fear ! Far less 
wretched is the poor, unlettered pagan, who 
kneels to a graven idol, believing that her 
god has power to give life and salvation. 

Man should love Christianity; woman 
must. It has elevated her earthly station, 
by its moral energy, as no other power 
could have done. It has marked out the 
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only pathway holy enough for her feet to 
travel. It has given her the only hope 
worthy to be made the helpmeet for her 
love. Take it, then, to thy bosom, thou 
most dependent creature of divine handi- 
work, for it is strength, and peace, and joy. 
Teach it to thy children, for it is riches, 
and honor, and power. 

In former sketches, we have portrayed 
woman in the graces and refinement of 
civilized life. There, where she stands 
clad in the beauty of Christian holiness, 
she is guilty, if one spot tarnish the purity 
of her character. There, where she is 
taught that a Friend hath laid down his 
life for her salvation, she is without excuse, 
if she obey not his precepts. But in the 
rudeness and ignorance of savage life, where 
the gospel has never taught her to be ex- 
cellent, is she still a being of devoted and 
generous love ? Does she even there " ren- 
der good for evil ? " Ah, poor Lallaree ! 
the magnificence of thy love must attest 
what woman is by nature, — what she 
should be by Christian cultivation. 
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On a little bank, spangled over with 
violets, and overhanging a pool of crystal 
water, in the shadows of the unbroken for* 
est, an Indian maiden had thrown herself, 
in the graceful abandonment of one weary 
with exercise, and secure from the gaze of 
an intruder ; save, it might be, some gay-^ 
plumed bird, or chirping squirrel, creeping 
among the dry leaves that lay strewn over 
the greensward. Her head was supported 
upon her hand, and her elbow pressed the 
fragrant bi^ds till they emitted a sweetness 
unknown to the toilet of an eastern prin- 
cess. She gazed with childish pleasure 
upon her own prettiness, reflected ftom the 
tranquil surface of the pool. Her long, 
glossy braids, interwoven with laurel leaves, 
fell upon her dusky but well-turned should- 
der ; tod her dress (which we will not de- 
scribe, lest it be disapproved by the belles 
of our day) was ornamented with flowers 
wrought of beads and gaudy feathers. 

Though a stern nobility of soul shone 
in her radiant eye, there were still certain 
manifestations of feminine frailty in the 
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indubitable complacency of her smile while 
regarding the charms of her person in the 
natural mirror spread below her, no less 
than in the little indescribable arts of dress 
which every pretty woman is addicted to 
from birth. But these frailties (if, indeed, 
they be such) were only incidental in Lal- 
laree, and did not deteriorate from the lofti- 
ness of her morality. Her eye soon wan- 
dered to the vesper sky, and became fixed 
in thought. 

" When yon silver bow is hung upon the 
bough of the sachem-oak, then Lallaree will 
be locked on the heart of her lover. His 
eye is like the violet, but he sees beauty 
in the dark * Forest Rose.' He loves her. 
His cheek presses hers, like the lily resting 
on ^^e black wave. Lallaree will be his 
bride. Six little moons must grow big, 
and six big moons must grow thin, and 
then the red ' Rose ' will grow on the same 
stem with the white. Lallaree, be happy ! " 

She watched the crescent as it moved 

slowly along the southern sky ; and when 

it had half hidden itself behind the ancient 

9* 
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oak, she raised herself to a more circum-* 
spect attitude, and began counting the 
pearls in her ring. It was her lover's 
gift ; O, how precious to the young Mohi-? 
can ! As she turned it on her finger, she 
discovered that one pearl was lost. She 
started up, uttered a mournful cry, and fell 
on the ground weeping. In this posture 
she was discovered by Elliston, He has- 
tened to her in excessive alarm. 

" What grieves my Lallaree ? Dear, dear 
Lallaree! speak once to your own Harry 
EUiston ! " he exclaimed, lifting her in his 
arms, and pressing his lips to her soft cheek. 
" These dewy tears should be dried from 
the eyes of the sweet * Forest Rose.' Speak, 
speak, Lallaree ! what wounds thy gentle 
heart ? " , 

She held her finger up, and pointed to 
the broken ring, gazing sadly into his eye 
to witness the effect. The long fringe fell 
suddenly, and the blood rose high upon his 
temples; but he smiled, (we cannot say 
carelessly,) and pressed the trembling hand 
to his lips. 
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^'That is nothing, beloved; it ean be 
aasily replaced. Meanwhile, here is a piet- 
Cier ring. It was my mother's bridal gift. 
When she died, she placed it in my hand, 
and bade me keep it for my bride. It is 
thine, Lallaree." The ruby supplied the 
place of the pearls, and the lost one was 
forgotten by the artless maid in her admi- 
ration of the more dazzling gem. No, not 
forgotten; for an Indian never loses the 
recollection of an omen, be it sad or propi- 
tious. But she dried her tears, and passed 
many flattering encomiums upon the new 
jewel. 

" Thy mother's bridal gift ! Wag she a 
happy bride, Harry?" she inquired, after a 
thoughtful pause. 

"Why that question, my gentle love? 
Do you fear an evil influence in the ring 
over the star of thy destiny ? Nay, Lalla- 
iree, my mother was not a happy bride ; for 
she wedded a man she could not love. But 
thou, — surely, such will not be thy destiny, 
my own beloved ! " 

The glad, all-yielding tenderness of her 
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eye was the only manifest response, as she 
lifted her head from his shoulder, and placed 
her hand upon her heart. 

" Right, Lallaree ! And I call upon the 
bright moon to witness my vow that thy 
love shall not be a slighted gift ; that future 
years shall find me the same devoted, grate- 
ful, ajffectionate lover as I now declare my- 
self to be — as I have proved myself to be 
in the steady perseverance with which I 
. have contended against thy father's opposi- 
tion, till it is at last conquered, and he bid^ 
me ' break the splinters ' with thee at the 
birth of the harvest-moon. My Lallaree 
will not longer doubt, — she cannot.'' 

" Lallaree loves too well to doubt," re- 
plied the devoted maid. "But the Great 
Spirit may be angry with the daughter of a 
Mohican, because she gives her heart to a 
pale face. I am like a startled fawn, that 
fears every moment the flight of the deadly 
arrow." 

" Thy fears are a sweet proof of thy 
affection. Every maiden that passionately 
loves has the same artless timidity that 
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makes thee thus douhly enchanting. But 
— ah, look, Lallaree ! see the young fawn 
among those hazel-trees ! A precious mark 
for thine arrow, by George ! Follow, Lal- 
la ! follow ! " and ElHston sprang to his feet 
with the eagerness of an habitusd sports- 
man. 

But the young Indian needed no incite- 
ment to an amusement of which she was 
passionately fond. She had snatched the 
bow from her shoulder, and an arrow from 
her girdle, before even the animal caught 
his eye, and had already darted into the 
thicket, her raven braids streaming in the 
breeze, and the bells on her gay moccasins 
sending back a merry tinkle, as her feet 
glanced over the intervening swaxd. Ellis- 
ton followed, fleet as the wind ; and the ^ 
chase wound along through the forest, till 
the twang of the bow sent back no echo to 
the waves of the little pool they had de- 
serted. 

Harry EUiston was the youngest son of 
Sir Richard Elliston, of England, who had 
received an appointment in the Massachu- 
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setts colony, but who, becoming weary of 
the duties incumbent upon his office, had 
soon after purchased a tract of land upon 
the Connecticut, near the territories of the 
Mohican Indians. Sir Richard was of a 
speculative disposition, and soon engaged 
in extensive trades with his dusky neigh- 
bors. Harry was his agent in these bar- 
gains, and became domesticated in the 
cabins of nearly all their chiefs. Uncas, 
the bravest of their warriors, could boast, 
also, of possessing the most beautiful daugh- 
ter in the tribe; and young EUiston had 
passed scarcely a day in his wigwam, before 
he felt the full force of Lallaree's fascina- 
tions. 

The "Forest Rose," as she was named 
by the tribe, numbered yet but fourteen 
winters of her life. She was tall and 
queenly, and her limbs were as flexile as 
a young bird's. The bright vermilion gave 
a warmth to her dark cheek ; and her eye, 
— O, it was intense, as woman's eye can 
be, with the glow of unutterable love! 
Yet it was soft and wavering, and retreated 
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beneath its dark lashes like a star behind a 
forest, leading the old prophetess of their 
nation to remark, that the shadow of wo 
lay so darkly across the love-shime of the 
maiden's eye, that the reality itself must be 
speedily approaching. 

Yet Lallaree was the gayest in the dance, 
and the merriest in the song. Harry par- 
took of all her sports, and assisted her in all 
her labors. He cut the willow rods for her 
basket work, and the leather for her san- 
dals, — sharpened her arrows, and newly 
strung her bow ; yielding, meanwhile, such 
uniform respect to the untutored girl as sur- 
prised her into reverential homage. The 
young chieftains of her own and of neigh- 
boring tribes vainly sued for her love ; she 
had bestowed it all upon the pale face* Old 
Uncas was not well satisfied with this state 
of afiairs, but was finally won to pacification 
by liberal ofiers of gold from the impas- 
sioned lover. He extorted from him, also, 
the promise that he would not remove. his 
bride from her native village,-but build his 
habitation by her father's wigwam, and 
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conform, as far as possible, to the Mohican 
customs and regulations. 

There was not a greater contrast l>etween 
the outward tabernacles of the young lovers, 
than between their indwelling spirits. Har- 
ry had arrived at the very susceptible and 
very unstable age of twenty-two; active 
and sanguine in temperament, gay and fas- 
cinating in manners. His complexion was 
as fair as the daughters of Saxony ; and his 
chestnut hair curled softly about his tem- 
ples, adding a very necessary picturesque- 
ness to his rather effeminate beauty. His 
eye was as restless as Lallaree's, but O how 
different! blue as heaven, merry, roguish, 
bewildering ; melting one moment in ten- 
derness, — the next, alive with the very 
soul of fun and frolic. He loved the In- 
dian maiden passionately, and the majesty 
of her character awed him to a feeling of 
reverence ; but his feelings were too much 
like the Aurora of the north, — vivid, fluc- 
tuating, and evanescent ; any maiden might 
trenible for their constancy. 

Sir Richard was not ignorant of his son's 
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matrimonial treaty, nor did it displease him. 
He thought the alliance would strengthen 
his influence with the nation, and eventu- 
ate in important advantages to himself and 
family. Beside these politic views, the 
maiden had the fortune to please him by 
the gracefulness and dignity of her person, 
and the sweet fortitude of her temper. He 
encouraged Harry in his tempting overtures 
to the old warrior ; thus sowing gold, in the 
prospect of a most abundant harvest. But 
it proved to be somewhat like the seed 
sown upon stony ground. 

A few days previous to the evening on 
which our opening incidents occurred, a 
change had taken place in the feelings of 
Sir Richard, occasioned by the arrival of 
his orphan niece. Lady Emilie Sherwood. 
This lady was left in possession of heavy 
estates; but they would not supply her 
destitute affections, which had nothing now 
left upon which to entwine themselves, 
save the family of her emigrant uncle. 
She came over to America, accompanied 
by two chosen servants, and was welcomed 

10 
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with great joy by Sir Richard and his ami- 
able lady. Harry, too, was pleased by the 
accession of so charming a personage as his 
cousin Emilie to their sober household, and 
made uncommon exertions to render himself 
agreeable. 

There were many points of resemblance 
between the young relatives, both in person 
and disposition. Lady Emilie was very 
lovely and very accomplished. Her coun- 
tenance wore a look of innocence that im- 
pressed the witness with very correct ideas 
of her temper. Perhaps we cannot better 
express the individuality of her character, 
than to describe her as exquisitely feminine. 
She did not look like one constituted for a 
long pilgrimage on earth,* her cheek was 
too pale, — her voice too low and soft. 
Yet she had the same comic smile, the 
same arch expression of the eye, that dis- 
tinguished Harry's countenance ; and as to 
the resemblances in their tastes and disposi- 
tions, they were best developed in her deeds 
and manners. 

It was a beautiful evening in early May, 
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and Harry had promised a visit to his Mo- 
hican love ; but the hour that should have 
witnessed him at her side, found him with 
Lady Emilie on the banks of the river, 
assisting her to enter an Indian canoe, 
which he was about launching upon the 
waves. 'He had hoisted a light sail, partly 
to aid the skiff along the calm surface of 
the river, and partly to screen the fragile 
form of his companion from the cool breeze 
of the evening. They were soon floating 
tranquilly along by the wooded banks, 
whose young verdure had just escaped the 
fetters imposed by the tyrant of the year, 
and was speedily filling up the interstices 
of the ancient branches, mossed over with 
the verdant beard of untold generations. 

It was a dangerous sail for Harry. The 
hour was one that has a peculiarly softening 
influence upon the heart susceptible to po- 
etic impressions. The very solitude was 
exciting ; and Lady Emilie was unwonted- 
ly bewitching, as she sat in the bottom of 
the canoe, with her elbow resting upon her 
knee, and her little plump hand half hidden 
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by her long, bright cnrls, at the same time 
pouring forth the tenderness of her heart in 
a ballad of the most exquisite simplicity. 

"Ah, cousin Harry ! in the melting mood, 
are you ? " she playfully remarked, as she 
met bis soft glance, humid with the tear 
awakened by her touching melody. • " Will 
you have something gay, to charm away 
sober thoughts ? Hearken, then, romantic 
swain, to the lay of a merrier love ! " and 
she struck off on a whimsical sonata, with 
such an irresistibly comic voice and manner, 
that Harry's tears of sensibility changed to 
tears of uncontrollable laughter. Then she 
began to recite to him poetry of such soul- 
penetrating character, that her own voice 
lost its power, subsiding to a soft whisper 
in the midst of a most captivating sentiment 
about the secret syqipathies of congenial 
hearts, and other inscrutable mysteries. 

Amid all this bewilderment, Harry's mind 
reverted, with a strange emotion, to Lallaree. 
He compared her to Lady Emilie : the one 
all artless, wild, and uncultured, delighting 
in the rude sports of savage life ; the other 
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adorned with all the accomplishments of an 
enlightened country, refined in her manners, 
and elevated in her thoughts. Need we 
state the result of this comparison ? — how 
his heart grew more tender toward his 
beautiful cousin, till his vows to the poor 
Indian were forgotten, and he had whis- 
pered words in Emilie's ear lawful only to 
an unpledged heart? The fond girl list- 
ened in the joy of innocence. She had no 
knowledge nor suspicion of Harry's prior 
engagements; and had the truth once 
broken upon her mind, she would have 
sooner laid her heart in the grave, than 
yielded it to one who had broken his faith 
to an innocent and trusting being, whose 
only fault was the misfortune of ignorance. 
But the fact of his engagement had been 
scrupulously concealed from her. Sir Rich- 
ard was wary and politic. He began to 
entertain different views of the matter, and 
thought that Lady Emilie's English estates 
would greatly overbalance all prospective 
gains that might result from Harry's union 
with the daughter of the Mohican chief. 

10* 
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The fickle cousin had his own private mo- 
tives to reserve upon the delicate topic ; and 
other members of the family had been rig- 
idly tutored, in all instances, to conform to 
the intrigues of Sir Richard, let their nature 
be whatever it chanced. 

# # # # 

About twenty Indians of the Mohican 
tribe were gathered around their council- 
fire, not far from the cabin of Uncas, their 
venerable chief; and the sparkling eyes 
and animated gestures, particularly of the 
younger warriors, bespoke an unusual de- 
gree of excitement. Uncas was addressing 
them. "Brethren, Uncas made a treaty 
with the pale face. The pale face has 
broken his word. He promised to break 
the splinters with the daughter of your 
chief. He would pay large sums. He 
would join our tribe. Brethren, the pale 
face is false. He will take him a daughter 
of the Yengese for his bride. The Forest 
Rose is left to droop and die. Already her 
eye is wan. Her form is bowed with grief. 
Shall the pale face go unpunished ? " A doz- 
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en of the youngest of the council sprang to 
their feet, brandishing their knives in the 
air, and, by vehement exclamations, ex- 
pressed their eagerness to redress the wrongs 
of their chief and his beautiful daughter. 
When they had resumed their seats, and 
sat in the silence of stern thought, they 
were startled by the entrance of Lallaree 
into the circle surrounding the fire. 

A great change had been wrought in the 
appearance of the sachem's daughter, since 
the evening when she carelessly reclined 
upon the greensward, awaiting the arrival 
of her lover, — her fickle, faithless lover. 
Her cheek had waxed thin and pale, her 
eye was lighted with a consuming radiance, 
and her form bowed like the stem of a 
blighted rose. No traces of maiden vanity 
were visible in her neglected attire ; her 
step faltered through weakness, — her lip 
quivered with anguish. She cast a look 
around her as she advanced, and, observing 
every eye fixed curiously upon her counte- 
nance, clasped her hands over her eyes, and 
threw herself at her father's feet. 
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The expression of rigidity, which had 
been composing itself upon his face, gave 
way to a soft glance of pity and love. He 
extended his hand to lift her from the earth. 
"No! no!" she exclaimed, shrinking from 
his proffered kindness ; " let me die here ! 
You are angry with my white brother ; be 
angry with me too, and let me die. Lalla- 
ree desires not to live to see the hatchet 
lifted against the young pale face. She 
loves him. He is her brother. She loves 
the sweet flower he has taken to his heart. 
The white girl is her sister. She will not 
live to know their wrongs." 

^* He has wronged thee ! he has wronged 
thee ! he must suffer ! " exclaimed the 
young chiefs, roused to vehement indigna-. 
tion ageunst Elliston, by the sight of the 
suffering his falsehood had caused. 

Lallaree started to her feet ; every trace 
of weakness had vanished. Her regal fig- 
ure was erect as pride could make it, and. 
dilated to an unusual magnitude by the 
swelling of stern anger. With a deep, 
thrilling voice, startling as a war-whoop, 
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she broke the momentary pause that suc- 
ceeded their exclamations. "Cursed be 
the hand, young or old, that lifts a finger 
to harm him or his ! Cursed^ I say, in ev- 
ery work, to the feeding of the first-born of 
your love ! Cursed be the bride of him 
who meditates harm to the white girl my 
brother loves! The pale face has not 
wronged me. Who dares say he has 
wronged me ? A blight on his head, for 
he speaks false / " 

" Lallaree will never give her hand to a 
white skin," she continued, growing more 
collected, and casting a glance at the young 
warriors, to witness the effect of her words ; 
" no, nor tb a red skin either ! she marries 
to the grave. The Great Spirit gave her a 
dream. He bade her come to the land of 
souls. He bade her come thither, robed in 
a virgin^s veil. He told her it was his will 
that the pale face should marry one of his 
own nation. Why, then, do you curse 
him? He obeys the Great Spirit, who 
stamped his will on his heart, and bade 
him forget his Mohican love. She, too, 
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will obey, and go to the spirit-land. There 
she will ask the richest blessings on him 
who is a faithful friend to her white broth- 
er. She asks one last favor from a faithful 
brother of her own tribe. Who will carry 
a message to the bride of Harry Elliston ? " 

Six or seven of the most ardent of her 
admirers presented themselves immediately 
to her service. She gave the commission 
to her cousin, as the one who would incur 
the least of their jealousy. "Take this 
ring to Lady Emilie Sherwood. Tell her 
it belongs to the bride of Harry Elliston ; 
that the poor Indian girl, to whom it was 
entrusted, has gone to the home of the 
Great Spirit, and bequeaths it to her as her 
lawful right. Give my dying blessing to 
my white brother and sister. Tell them I 
love them both, and will watch over them." 

She threw herself into her father's arms. 
Her beautiful features were beginning to 
distort with the eflfects of malignant poison ; 
but she leaned her head tenderly on his 
breast, and poured out her last breath in 
blessings on her faithless lover ! 



» I 
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Her cousin faithfully executed her com- 
mands. Lady Emilie's suspicions were 
aroused. She made anxious inquiries, and 
at last won from the messenger the story 
of poor Lallaree's wrongs. She flung back 
the heart that had been yielded her, as a 
worthless gift ; and gathering up the broken 
fragments of her own, she laid them at the 
feet of Jesus, where, ere a twelvemonth 
passed, she joined the dusky sister of her 
love and of her injuries, leaving their guilty 
author to the wretched mercies of a living 
conscience. He never married, though he 
had arrived at a mature age when he drew 
his last breath on a Canadian battle-ground. 



CHAPTER VI 



JO SEPHINE. 



Perhaps the whole history of woman 
does not present a more beautiful specimen 
of feminine character, than that of Jose- 
phine, empress of France, Certainly jlfc^ion 
has not her parallel ; and I question whether 
imagination, unless aided by the highest 
moral powers, could delineate such perfec- 
tions of heart as are developed in her illus- 
trious life. Whether we look upon her 
as Marie-Joseph-Rose-Tuscher, the simple 
Creole girl, joining the sable maidens of 
Martinique in their dances beneath the palm 
and tamarind, as graceful there as after-: 
ward in the halls of the Tuileries; or as 
Madame de Beauharnais, the wife of a 
wealthy viscount, moving in the gayest 
and most polished court of Europe ; or, 
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more illustrious still, as empress of France, 
and wife of the most celebrated man on 
earth, we see her every where the same 
meek^ generous, beneficent being, perform- 
ing in every sphere those tender charities 
that won her the appellation, prouder than 
empress, " the good Josephine." 

It is not my object, in this article, to con- 
nect, eren briefly, a narrative of her life. 
With that I trust every reader^ especially 
every female reader, is already familiar. 
But, if possible, I would leave upon every 
mind a distinct impress of her excellences, 
her angelic sweetness, her untiring devo- 
tion^ her firm integrity, her generous and 
self-sacrificing love ; that, while Napoleon 
lives long in the memory of the bead, 
Josephine may live forever in the memory 
of the heart. 

This celebrated, lady was early an or- 
phan ; but, under the care and tutorage of 
her excellent aunt, Madame Renaudin, ^he 
remained ignorant of her misfortune. Her 
native refinement supplied many of the de- 
ficiencies of a colonial education, and her 
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beauty and sprightliness early won her the 
admiration of the intelligent society in 
which she moved. She played the harp, 
and sung with exquisite feeling ; her 
dancing was perfect, her reading delightful. 
Her voice is said to have been so harmoni- 
ous as to completely fascinate all who 
came within its influence. " The first ap- 
plause of the French people," says Napo- 
leon, " sounded to my ear sweet as the voice 
of JosephineJ^ With such natural gifts 
and acquired graces, it is not to be won- 
dered that the path of her pilgrimage 
was high ; nay, nor even that the greatness 
of her destiny was foretold in her early 
years. 

Dr. Memes, her elegant biographer, has 
given, in her own language, the following 
mysterious prediction, as related to the 
ladies of her court : " One day, some time 
before my first marriage, while taking my 
usu^ walk, I observed a number of negro 
girls assembled around an old woman en- 
gaged in telling their fortunes. I drew 
near to observe their proceedings. The 
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old sybil, on beholding me, uttered a loud 
exclamation, and almost by force seized my 
hand. She appeared to be under the great- 
est agitation. Amused at these absurdities, 
as I thought them, I allowed her to pro- 
ceed, saying, * So you discover something 
extraordinary in my destiny ? ' ' Yes.' * Is 
happiness or misfortune to be my lot?' 
'Misfortune. Ah, stop!-— and happiness, 
too ! ' ' You take care not to commit your- 
self, my good dame ; your oracles are not 
the most intelligible.' * I am not permitted 
to render them more clear,' said the woman, 
raising her eyes with a mysterious expres- 
sion toward heaven. 'But to the point,' 
replied I, for my curiosity began to be ex- 
cited ; ' what read you concerning me in 
futurity ? ' ' What do I see in the future ? 
You will not believe me, if 1 speak.' 'Yes, 
indeed, I assure you. Come, my good 
mother, what am I to fear and hope ? ' 'On 
your own head be it, then ; listen : you 
will be married soon ; that union will not 
be happy ; you will become a widow, and 
then — then you will be qiteen of France ! 
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Some happy years will be yours but you 
will die in a hospital, amid civil commo^ 
tion.' On concluding these words, the old 
Degress hurried away as fast as her limbs, 
enfeebled by age, would permit." 

On the completion of her sixteenth year, 
Josephine became the wife of Viscomte 
Alexander de Beauharnais, a young o^cer 
in the French army, who arrived in Mar- 
tinique to prove his right to large estates 
which had fallen to the inheritance of him* 
self and brother, and which happened at 
that very date to be held on lease by 
Josephine's uncle, M. Renaudin. Beaubar^ 
nais was noble, generous, and in many 
respects amiable ; while Josephine, whose 
tender nature, to use her own language, 
" rendered the desire of being loved, and 
of loving in return, a necessity of her na-t 
ture," evinced the most devoted affection. 
For several years they enjoyed the greatest 
domestic felicity, and the ties of their love 
Were strengthened by the birth of two 
children, — Eugene, afterward viceroy of 
Italy, and Hortense, subsequently queen of 
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Holland. But, unfortunately, the ideas of 
conjugal fidelity so prevalent among the 
French nobility prior to the revolution, 
exerted their evil influence upon the habits 
of the young viscount; and Josephine's 
gentle persuasions and tender reproaches 
failing to reclaim him, they separated by 
personal agreement, and she returned with 
her children to Martinique. How far 
Josephine is justifiable in this matter, can- 
not with certainty be determined ; but it is 
probable that jealousy, **a failing," says 
Memes, "in some degree inseparable from 
an affectionate temperament," and which, 
he intimates, helcl great sway over her 
mind at every period of her life, hurried 
her into a decision which unimpassioned 
reason would have deferred till a longer 
trial had proved her husband irretrievable. 
After an absence of several years, at the 
commencement of the revolution, Josephine 
returned, destitute and alone, to France. 
Her husband had warmly espoused the 
principles of reform, and she felt his life 
to be in danger, With a true woman's 
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generosity^ she forgot his past offences, 
hastened to him, became reconciled, and 
received all his former love and admiration. 
I shall pass silently over the transactions of 
the viscount during the first of <* the civil 
commotion which shook European policy 
to the centre," while he presided over the 
National Convention, and sat as one of the 
judges in the proceedings which afterward 
brought the unhappy king to the block, 
though always mercifully pleading for leni» 
ty ; I pass silently over his military achieve- 
ments upon the German frontier, as com* 
mander-in-chief. of his dismission and 
return to Prance, of his arrest, and im- 
prisonment in the Luxembourg ; and look 
in upon Josephine, a prisoner in the convent 
of Carmelites, where she had been con- 
veyed, under charge of being concerned in 
a conspiracy with her husband, — a charge 
too false to need refutation. 

Where most spirits would have sunk 
under the accumulation of misfortunes, 
Josephine's sunny temperament shone forth 
unclouded. Here were objects for the ex* 
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ercise of benevolence ; and such opportuni- 
ties were never lost upon this beneficent 
being. ^' An enemy to all wrangling, de- 
testing political disquisitions, she lived in 
good understanding with all classes of her 
fellow-prisoners, divided as they were in 
opinion, and disputing among themselves 
with a bitterness which was ever sure to be 
allayed when Madame de Beauharnais 
could obtain a hearing. Benevolent toward 
her inferiors, friendly and always the same 
with her equals, polite to those who con- 
ceived themselves her superiors, she con- 
ailiated universal affection. In prison, as 
afterward upon the first throne in the 
world, she was beloved by all classes, be- 
cause ever found to occupy the station 
which best became her. The sense of 
propriety, indeed, seemed in her an innate 
knowledge ; thus, she neither experienced 
insolence in the season of her adversity, 
nor, when empress, made others feel how 
infinitely her own condition was above 
theirs." Josephine continued to correspond 
with and encourage her husband ; and, at 
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her solicitation, he was brought from his 
prison to an examination which she fond- 
ly believed would result in their mutual 
restoration to rank and liberty. A friend 
secretly contrived that the same day should 
be named for her own trial, designing by 
this arrangement to effect a meeting be* 
tween them. It proved their last inter-' 
view, and is thus aflFectingly described by 
her amiable biographer : 

" Josephine, having been conducted from 
the prison of the Carmelites, was waiting 
in an ante-room her turn to be summoned 
before the committee. She was alone ; her 
heart fi^lled with those alternate vicissitudes 
of confidence and fear, which at an agitating 
crisis succeed each other we know not how 
or wherefore, when, to her inexpressible 
astonishment, the door opened, and Beau-f 
harnais entered. He on his part felt no 
less surprised. Neither spoke ; both stood 
for a moment as if entranced, then rushed 
into each other's arms. They knew not 
what their meeting portended; scarcely 
dared they indulge a hope for the future ; 
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but the present was theirs, and in the hap- 
piness of being reunited, they enjoyed, in 
Josephine's own words, ** moments of felici- 
ty which softened, nay, caused to be for- 
gotten, a whole year of misery." 

Josephine thus writes concerning this in- 
terview; **I know not what my poor 
Alexander thought of me ; for my part, I 
found him very pale, very thin, and sadly 
changed. As to his disposition, that is ever 
the same ; he is the most amiable and the 
noblest of men. Resignation, courage, 
heroic sentiments, and conduct still more 
magnanimous, — such are the principles of 
his character. He had wept with joy on 
onee more beholding ma : when it had be- 
come necessary that we should separate, he 
was calm and collected. He embraced me 
more like a friend than a husband, and 
recommended our children to my care. 
Such tranquillity becomes innocence like 
his. Now I grieve that these people of the 
committee did not see him. Could they 
have resisted the ascendency of his vir- 
tues ? " 
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" The ascendency of his virtues," sweet 
Josephine ? Alas for thy happiness ! virtue 
is not omnipotent on earth. Ambition will 
overthrow all barriers to the attainment of 
its perspective glories ; and he was its vic- 
tim — and thou wert! Beauharnais was 
brought to the guillotine on the morning of 
the 25th of July. The 27th of the same 
month was appointed for the execution 
of Josephine; but the horrible end of 
Robespierre during the preceding night 
saved her from a fate so dreadful. " You 
see I am not guillotined," said she to her 
companions, "and I shall yet he queen of 
France !^^ referring to the strange predic- 
tion, which seems at this period to have 
exercised great influence upon her mind. 

Josephine, for some months, lived in a 
state of great pecuniary distress, yet aided 
and befriended by some of the first people 
in France, among whom were the direc- 
tors, Tallien and Barrasj the latter of 
whom was the instrument of restoring to 
her a portion of her husband's estate, and 
was most influential in eflecting . the mar- 
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riage between herself and General «^uona- 
parte. Josephine probably never would 
have consented to this union, except to 
secure a protector to her children. But, 
ever generous and devoted to the happiness 
of others, she sacrificed her own feelings to 
the good of her children. She thus writes 
of him to a female friend : 

** 1 admire the general's courage, the ex- 
tent of his information ; for on all subjects 
he converses equally well, and the quick- 
ness of his judgment, which enables him to 
seize the thoughts of others almost before 
they are expressed ; but, I confess it, I 
shrink from the despotism he seems de- 
sirous of exercising over all who approach 
him. His searching glance has something 
singuliir and inexplicable, which imposes 
even on our directors ; judge if it may not 
intimidate a woman ! " She seems early 
to have obtained an insight into his charac- 
ter ; and indeed, in all cases, she exercised 
a powerful penetration into the human 
heart. In the same letter she says, "I 
know not how it is, but sometimes his 
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waywardness gains upon me to such a de- 
gree, that almost I believe possible what-* 
ever this singular man may take it in his 
head to attempt ; and, with his imagination, 
who can calculate what he will not under- 
take ? " Perhaps she thought of the pre* 
diction, and considered that it was by his 
means she was to become queen of France* 
But it was by her means that he hoped to 
gain favor with the persons in power ; and 
thus, being prompted by passion, and urged 
by ambition, besides being gifted, as Jose^ 
phine says, with unequaled powers of per- 
suasion, — "incomparably the most fasci- 
nating man she had ever known," — can it 
be wondered that he succeeded ? 

In about two weeks after the solemnizaf 
tion of the nuptials, Buonaparte set out for 
Italy, as commander-in-chief of the repub- 
lican armies in that country, — an appoint- 
ment which he owed to his union with 
her whom he afterwards so ungratefully 
repulsed from a throne to which she 
had served to rais^e him. Early divining 
the jealous temper of her husband, Jose- 
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phine, during his absence, lived in strict 
seclusion ; thus giving evidence of the 
firmness of her principles, (for she dearly 
loved society,) even when unaided by pas- 
sion ; for it must' be remembered she did 
not marry him from attachment. After his 
return from his first victories, he established 
himself at Milan, where, for the first time 
since his marriage, he enjoyed the pleasure 
of her society ; and, while he attended to 
the aflfairs of his army, she presided over 
the gay circles of the capital with a pro- 
priety and grace that commanded universal 
admiration. "I conquer provinces," says 
Buonaparte, '' Josephine gains hearts." 

In her present intercourse with Napoleon, 
under the constant influence of his fascina- 
tions, Josephine's grateful esteem ripened 
into a love that, through all the succeeding 
years of her life, suffered neither change 
nor diminution, — ** a love which, for uncom- 
plaining self-devotedness in the most pain- 
ful of all sacrifices, stands preeminent in the 
sad story of unrequited affection. 

To show the artless method by which 
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she conciliated Buonaparte's confidence and 
allayed his jealousies, we quote a few pas- 
sages from her letter to him while in Egypt, 
where the slanders of her enemies reached 
him, and he was weak enough to believe 
her guilty. It is in reply to a cruel letter 
which she had received from him, and 
which, innocent as she was, almost broke 
her heart. 

**Do you believe it is possible for me 
ever to forget your cares and your love ? 
Think you 1 can ever become indifferent 
about one who sweetens existence by all 
that is delightful in passion ? Can I ever 
efface from my memory your kindness to 
Hortense, your counsel and example to 
Eugene ? If this appear to you impossible, 
how can you suspect me of being interest- 
ed, for a single moment, in what is alien to 
you ? O, my friend, in place of lending, an 
ear to impostors, who, from motives which 
I explain not, seek to ruin our happiness, 
why do you not rather reduce them to si- 
lence by the recital of your benefits to a 
woman whose character has never incurred 
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the suspicion of ingratitude? On hearing 
what you have done for my children, my 
traducers would be silent, since they must 
know that as a mother I first became 
attached to you. Since that event, so dear 
to my remembrance, your conduct, admired 
as it has been throughout the whole of 
Europe, has in my heart but awakened 
deeper adoration of the husband who made 
choice of me, poor as I was, and unhappy. 
Every step which you take adds to the 
splendor of the name I bear j and is such 
a moment seized to persuade you that I no 
longer love you ! 

"It is true I see much company, for 
every one strives to be foremost in compli- 
menting me on your success, and I confess 
that I have not the resolution to shut my 
door against any one who comes to speak 
of you. My male visitors even are very 
numerous ; they comprehend your daring 
achievements better than women ; they 
talk with enthusiasm of all your noble 
dseds, while at the same time they cannot 
complain of your having taken with you 
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their spouse, their brother, or their father. 
Women fall upon these subjects, and when 
they do not praise you, they no longer 
please me. Still among my own sex it is, 
that I find those whose heart and utider- 
standing I prefer to all, because their friend- 
ship for you is sincere. Of these I place 
first the names of the accomplished ladies 
D'Aiguillon, Tallien, and my aunt. These 
are my intimates ; I never quit them, and 
they will tell you, ungrateful as thou art, 
if I have thought ' of 'playing the coquette 
with all the world.^ These are your own 
expressions, and they would be odious to 
' me, were I not certain that you have dis- 
avowed, and at this moment are sorry for 
having written them. 

" I am ever thinking of you, — ^now trans- 
porting myself to the time when I shall see 
you every hour, now plunged in sorrow at 
the thoughts of the space which must elapse 
before your return ; and when I thus con- 
clude I again begin. Are these, then, the 
signs of indifference? I wish for none 
other on your part ; and if you feel thus for 
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me, I shall not think myself altogether an 
object of pity, despite the small slanders 
which they would fain have me credit re- 
specting a certain fair one, who, they tell 
me, interests you deeply. Why should I 
doubt you? You assure me that I am 
beloved. I judge of you by my own heart, 
and I believe you." 

Many and many a touching anecdote 
should I delight to quote, illustrative of the 
geQtle influence which she exerted over the 
murky spirit with which she had to con- 
tend. I have space only for the following : 
"Josephine on all occasions evinced a 
strong desire to be permitted to accompany ' 
her husband. On his part. Napoleon loved 
to indulge this wish ; and they diflfered only 
as to its being always possible. On one 
occasion, however, after promising to take 
the empress," (she was empress now,) 
"something having occurred to alter his 
intention, and to require speed, he resolved 
on departing privately, without his com- 
panion. Fixing, accordingly, one o'clock 

in the morning, the hour when she was 
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most likely to be asleep, for the time of 
setting out, he was just about to step into 
the carriage, when Josephine, in most pit- 
eous plight, threw herself into his arms. 
By some means she had obtained informa- 
tion of what was going forward, and called 
her women ; but, impatient of delay, had 
got up without waiting for them, and 
throwing about her the first drapery she 
could lay hands upon, had rushed down 
stairs, in slippers, without stockings, weep*- 
ing like a little girl when the holydays are 
over. A moment later and Napoleon would 
have been off, like lightning ; but he could 
' rarely withstand the tears of his wife ; so, 
placing her along the bottom of the car- 
riage, he covered her with his travelling 
pelisse, giving orders himself about the 
clothes and proper attendants for the em- 
press." 

And now we will pass on to the divorce, 
*-^- that cruel deed which rests as the dark- 
est stigma upon Napoleon's name. Ingrate 
that he was ! How could he, possessed, as 
he certainly was, of tender affections, sacri- 
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fiee such angelic goodness, such consum- 
mate devotion, at the dark shrine of world- 
ly ambition ! Previous to the final an- 
nouncement of his determination, he used 
to endeavor to persuade Josephine of the 
political necessity and advantages of such 
a separation, at first rather hinting at, 
than disclosing, his resolution. '' One night, 
Josephine, in tears and silence, had lis^ 
tened for some time to these overtures and 
discussions, when, with a sudden energy, 
she started up, drew Napoleon to the win- 
dow, and pointing to the [heavens, whose 
lights seemed in placid sweetness to look 
down upon her distress, with a firm yet 
melancholy tone, said, ' Buonaparte, behold 
that bright star ; it is mine ! and remember, 
to mine, not to thine, has sovereignty 
been promised. Separate, then, our fates, 
and your star fades! ' " 

How faithfully was this prophecy ful- 
filled ! nor was it the only warning of hers 
which he would have done well to have 
heeded. The " fatal day " at length arrived 
when he directly announced his determi^ 
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nation. Josephine thus describes their in- 
terview : " We dined together as usual. I 
struggled with my tears, which, notwith- 
standing every effort, overflowed from my 
eyes ; I uttered not a single word during 
that sorrowful meal, and he broke silence 
but once to ask an attendant about the 
weather. My sunshine I saw had passed 
away; the storm burst quickly. Directly 
after coffee, Buonaparte dismissed every 
one, and I remained alone with him. I 
watched, in the changing expression of his 
countenance, that struggle which was in 
his soul. At length his features settled into 
stern resolve. I saw that my hour was 
come. His whole frame trembled, he ap- 
proached, and I felt a shuddering horror 
come over me. He took my hand, placed 
it upon his heart, gazed upon me for a mo- 
ment, then pronounced these fearful words: 
* Josephine! my excellent Josephine ! thou 
knowest if I have loved thee ! To thee, 
to thee alone, do I owe the only moments 
of happiness which I have enjoyed in this 
world. Josephine ! my destiny overmasters 
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my will. My dearest affections must be 
silent before the interests of Prance ! ' 
' Say no more,' I had still strength sufBr 
cient to reply ; ' I was prepared for this, 
but the blow is not less mortal.' More I 
could not utter. I cannot tell what passed 
within me. I believe my screams were 
loud. I thought reason had fled. I be- 
came unconscious of every thing, and, on 
returning to my senses, found I had been 
carried to my chamber.'' 

One little circumstance connected with 
Napoleon's marriage with Maria Louisa 
shows how generously Josephine subdued 
her own interests to the wishes of the em- 
peror. At the request of the pope, a re- 
ligious celebration of the nuptials of Napo- 
leon and Josephine had taken place the 
night preceding the coronation ; their ma^■ 
riage having been according to the simple 
forms of the revolution, — merely an ap- 
pearance of the contracting parties before a 
civil magistrate. The emperor of Austria, 
at the request of his daughter, directed in- 
quiries to be made respecting this religious 
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ceremonial ; Maria Louisa having declared 
that she would, after such marriage, regard 
an alliance with the French emperor as a 
sacrilegious union. Josephine evaded the 
consequence by referring to the Moniteurj 
the journal which detailed all the proceed- 
ings connected with the court, but where 
she knew, at the emperor's request, this 
celebration had not been inserted. What 
heavenly magnanimity! Who but Jose- 
phine could have thus answered ? 

Henceforth, shci continued to reside alter- 
nately at Malmaison and Navarre, living in 
imperial grandeur, and retaining her title of 
empress at Napoleon's desire, — surrounded 
by the first people of the court, and passing 
her days in a continued series of benevolent 
exertion toward all who were in need. 
Prom Navarre she thus writes to Napoleon : 
"After having known all the sweets of a 
love that is shared, and all the suffering of 
one that is so no longer ; after having ex- 
hausted all the pleasures that supreme 
power can confer, and the happiness of 
beholding the man whom I loved, enthusi- 
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astically admired, — is there aught else, 
save repose, to be desired ? What ilhisions 
can now remain for me? All such van- 
ished when it became necessary to renounce 
you. Thus the only ties which yet bind 
me to life are, my sentiments for you, 
attachment for my children, the possibility 
of being able still to do some good, and, 
above all, the assurance that you are happy. 
Do not, then, condole with me on my being 
here, distant from a court, which you ap- 
pear to think I regret. Surrounded by 
those who are attached to me, free to fol- 
low my taste for the arts, I find myself 
better at Navarre than any where else ; for 
I enjoy more completely the society of the 
former, and form a thousand projects which 
may prove useful to the latter, and will 
embellish the scenes I owe to your bounty. 
There is much to be .done here, for all 
around are discovered the traces of destruc- 
tion ; these I would efface, that there may 
exist no memorial of those horrible inflic- 
tions which your genius has taught the 
nation almost to forget. In repairing what- 
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ever these ruffians of the revolution labored 
to annihilate, I shall diffuse comfort around 
me ; and the benedictions of the poor will 
afford me infinitely more pleasure than the 
feigned adulation of courtiers. Besides 
you, there is nothing here I regret, since 
I shall have my children with me soon, 
and already enjoy the society of the small 
number of friends who remained faithful' to 
me. Db not forget your friend; tell her 
sometimes that you preserve for her an at- 
tachment which constitutes the felicity of 
her life ; often repeat to her that you are 
happy; and be assured that, for her, the 
future will thus be peaceful, as the past has 
been stormy, and often sad." 

Upon the birth of the king of Rome, 
Josephine addressed Napoleon a very deli- 
cate and touching congratulatory letter. 
"Having eeased to be your wife, dare I 
felicitate you on being a father ? Yes, sire, 
without hesitation ; for my soul renders 
justice to yours, in like manner as you 
know mine. I can conceive every emotion 
you experience, as you divine all I feel at 
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this moment; and, though separated, we 
are united by that sympathy which survives 
all events. I should have desired to learn 
the birth of the king of Rome from your- 
self, and not from the cannon of Evreaux, 
or the courier of the prefect. I know, 
however, that, in preference to all, your 
first attentions are due to the public author* 
ities of the state, to the foreign ministers, 
to your family, and especially to the fortu- 
nate princess who has realized your dearest 
hopes. She cannot be more tenderly de* 
voted to you than I ; but she has been ena- 
bled to contribute more towards your hap- 
piness, by securing that of France. She 
has, then, a right to your first feelings, — to 
all your cares ; and I, who was but your 
companion in times of difficulty, — I cannot 
ask more than a place in your affection far 
removed from that occupied by the empress 
Maria Louisa. Not till you shall have 
ceased to watch by her bed, not till you 
are weary of embracing your son, will you 
take the pen to converse with your best 
friend. — I will waiti" 
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The noble creature also addressed a very 
amiable letter to Maria Louisa, and cele- 
brated the event, so long vainly desired, by 
giving a splendid entertainment to her little 
court. 

But from the summit of Napoleon's glory 
let us pass on to his fall and subsequent 
retreat to Elba. Upon receiving a letter 
from him^ informing her of his defeat, and 
the desertion of those whom, in prosperity, 
he had believed his faithful friends, Jo- 
sephine was, at first, overcome with grief 
and consternation ; but, recovering from her 
stupor, she exclaimed, with impassioned 
energy, "I must not remain here; my 
presence is necessary to the emperor. That 
duty is, indeed, more Maria Louisa's than 
mine ; but the emperor is alone —* forsaken. 
Well, I, at least, will not abandon him. I 
might be dispensed with when he was 
happy; now, I am sure, he expects me.'* 
The following is an extract of a letter 
which she shortly after addressed to him : 
"Ah, sire ! why cannot I fly to you ? Why 
cannot I give you the assurance that exile 
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has no terrors, save for vulgar minds ? and 
that, far from diminishing a sincere attach- 
ment, misfortune imparts to it a new force ? 
I have been on the point of quitting France 
to follow your footsteps, and to consecrate 
to you the remainder of an existence which 
you so long embellished. A single motive 
restrained me, and that you may divine. 
If I learn that, contrary to all appearance, I 
am the only one who will fulfil her duty, 
nothing shall detain me, and I will go to 
the only place where henceforth there can 
be happiness for me, since I shall be able 
to console you when you are isolated and 
unfortunate ! Say but the word, and I 
depart." 

But she lived neither to execute this 
plan, nor witness his return from exile. 
Griefs preyed upon her constitution, and, 
on the 29th of May, 1814, her gentle spirit 
passed calmly to the land of love and peace. 
Her last words are singularly affecting : " At 
least, I shall die regretted ; I have always 
desired the happiness of France ; I did all 
in my power to contribute to it ; and I can 
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say, with truth, to all of you now present 
at my last moments, that the first wife of 
Napoleon never caused a single tear to 
flow." Who else of us will be able to die 
with truth so sweet upon our lips ? Well 
did she earn her title, — "the excellent 
Josephine ! " and the tears of the two thou- 
sand poor J who voluntarily followed her re- 
mains to their humble tomb, attested that, 
though Josephine had never drawn tears by 
her crimes, her goodness was powerful to 
make them abundantly weep. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE POETESS. 

^Thjbre, uncle, I have got the prize! 
Look! isn't it pretty?" exclaimed little 
Rose Bertram, interrupting the young editor 
in his poetic fancies just as he was success- 
fully pursuing a thought of intense beauty ; 
'^ and see ! the school mistress has written 
some verses in it too I how very neat ! " 

"And very sweet, too, I suppose," re- 
plied he, not at all irritated by the interrup- 
tion of his niece. " Your schoplmistress, 
did you say ? Ah ! an album — * from your 
affectionate teacher, Alethe Clarendon : ' 
how I hate romantic names I " His own 
appellation was Oliver L. Dayton ; his 
initials, O. L. D. But at the head of the 
'* Ladies' Garland " it stood, O. Louis Day- 
ton; and once the printer was waggish 
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enough to insert an exclamation point after 
the first initial. 

" But, really, these verses are very beau- 
tiful. Did your schoolmistress write them, 
say you ? 

" O yes ; she writes a great many, Mary 
says." 

" Mary who ? " 

"Alison. You know Miss Clarendon 
boards at her father's." 

" I was not aware of it ; how old is 
she ? " 

" O. Louis Dayton, not very O. L. D.," 
said the witty little one, mischievously. 
" Seventeen, I believe." 

" And write like this ! I must see her — 
in my editorial capacity — Rose." Rose 
laughed, so did Louis, and blushed a little, 
too, which was very natural, you know. 

" Now," said the little girl, " uncle Louis 
must be so kind as to write me a pretty 
rhyme close underneath Miss Clarendon's ; 
something about a rose^ can't you ? " 

" O, indeed, that is quite too much ! My 
hieroglyphics would make a sad appearance 
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beneath these fairy-like characters, not to 
speak of the literary contrast: I will at 
least turn to another page." 

Rose laughed again, and ran away to 
give him leisure. He resumed his pen for 
a few moments, then turned to the album 
and the poetry. " Truly very beautiful ! " 
he exclaimed, upon a third reading; then 
set about the pleasant task of transcribing 
them for the " Garland," prefixing the fol* 
lowing editorial note: "We have stolen 
this exquisite little gem from its petite 
casket, and assure ^Alethe' that the ex* 
ceeding beauty of the article could alone 
have prevailed over our scrupulous honesty. 
May we not be assured of forgiveness ? " 

How felt Alethe Clarendon when her 
eye fell upon the page of the gazette con- 
taining her little poem? So unexpected, 
so flattered, so conspicuous, she thought. 
At first astonished, then mortified, then 
angry, and at last — gratified ! And why 
gratified ? Did she see the wreath of fame 
weaving for her brow, and hear the en- 
chanting praises of a multitude ? O no ! 
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had a vision like this passed for one mo- 
ment before her mind, had she even 
dreamed of a result so enticing to earthly 
spirits, she would have gone to her lonely 
chamber in tears, and prayed for a release. 
Why then gratified? Because she was 
the daughter of a poor man; because her 
own labors were necessary for her own 
provision ; because she thought the talents 
that had long lain useless might be brought 
into active and available service. Em- 
ployed in literary toils, she could pursue 
her duties at homcj could assist the declin- 
ing steps of her aged parents, could watch 
over her younger sisters, and teach them to 
be pious, and meek, and industrious. For 
this was she gratified. 

But, pleasing as these dreams of the fu- 
ture were, she could not but look upon 
them as too bright and blessed to be real- 
ized. She become an authoress, — a lowly, 
timid, inexperienced maiden, almost a child? 
To whom could she profiler her services? 
To the editor of the " Garland ? " He was 
a -young man \ her feminine modesty re- 
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coiled from making stipulations with him, 
bartering poetry for money to one so pro- 
verbially fastidious in taste, so romantic in 
his " disregard of dollars and cents." Little 
do the jostling, speculating multitude know 
of the trials and sufferings of a young and 
delicate girl, to whom fortune has been 
unkind, and who is obliged to go forth alone 
into the trading world, carrying the deli- 
cate products of her industry to be under- 
rated by intriguing speculators, and remu- 
nerated at any price they please to impose. 
Long had Alethe been obliged to contend 
with trials like these ; but custom had failed 
to make them in any degree less repug- 
nant to her feelings. And should the pure 
sentiments of the heart be bartered for the 
necessities of the body ? The question was 
one of feelings the answer was one of rea-- 
son. Yes, the soul must minister to the 
clay in part, for its reciprocations are rich 
and glorious. 

Louis Dayton stood one evening among 
the garden flowers. He was not ashamed 
that he loved these little eloquent ministers 
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of the truth ; he did love them, and he had 
gathered a rich boquet for a tribute to his 
sister. Just as he was about to enter the 
house, his little niece bounded out to meet 
him. " O uncle, what a beautiful nosegay ! 
let me have it — do. It is just such a one 
as I wish to give Miss Clarendon. May n't 
I have it to carry to her now ? '' 

" Yes, if you will allow me to accompany 
you." 

" O, I will, indeed, and be so glad ! You 
know her, don't you? she sits with the 
singers in our church, and wears a long 
green veil over her face." 

" Pshaw ! is that her ? " 

" Why, uncle Louis ! you shall not say 
pshaw at my dear schoolmistress. I guess 
you will not when you come home." 

'^ I have a great mind to stay at home. 
I have seen her a thousand times. Why 
did n't you tell me that was her before ? " 

"Why, what difference would it have 
made ? " 

Louis could not answer. He had always 
pretended to be indifferent to beauty ; what 
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nonsense for a poet! He had seen Miss 
Clarendon's face, and he remembered she 
was quite plain. He could recall no very 
distinct image ; she usually wore her veil 
down, and that was su£Scient to convince 
him she could not be remarkably pretty. 
But he remembered the poetry, and kept on 
toward Mr. Alison's, leading little Rose by 
the hand. A group of ornamental trees, 
now in full blossom, filled the yard and 
nearly concealed the little dwelling. Rose 
ran on before, and opened the gate, holding 
it for Louis to enter. A lady sat on a 
bench beneath one of the trees, reading. 
She rose as they approached. It was Miss 
Clarendon. Rose ran up and kissed her, 
placing the flowers in her hand, and whis* 
pering, "Uncle Louis gathered them." 
The young lady blushed deeply, and Louis 
thought he never had seen any being look 
so radiant. Her cheeks were usually pale, 
and her eyes downcast; they were raised 
now, brilliant and large as evening stars, 
and her cheeks wore the sweetest of all 
roseate hues. Louis approached, and Rose, 
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with a grace and propriety rare in one so 
young, went through the forms of introduc- 
tion, — " My uncle Louis, Miss Clarendon." 
The young editor bowed, smiled, and of- 
fered his hand. Alethe received his com- 
pliments with considerable embarrassment, 
and in silence. She invited him to enter 
the house. The evening was so delightful 
he chose a seat in the garden ; and leading 
her back to the bench, placed himself be- 
side her. Rose ran off to play with her 
friend Mary, and left them alone. Louis 
began to apologize for the liberty he had 
taken in publishing Miss Clarendon's poem. 
If he had wounded her delicacy by the act, 
he humbly begged pardon. She must, 
however, blame herself in part, for making 
it so very enticing. An ardent lover of 
poetry as he was, he could not resist the 
temptation. 

Alethe endeavored to thank him; but, 
conscious that she made but awkward work 
of it, she became every moment more deep- 
ly embarrassed. He saw it, and politely 
turned her thoughts to another subject. 
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"I interrupted your reading, Miss Claren- 
don ; pray who was so happy as to engross 
your attention ? " 

"I can scarcely answer that question 
definitely, sir. It was a volume of mis- 
cellaneous poetry; the names are not at- 
tached to the separate poems, but are all 
noted in the index. I was exercising my 
sagacity in detecting style." 

" And were you successful ? " 

"Rather so. I was at fault once in 
ascribing a poem, entitled " The Death of 
an Infant," to Mrs. Hemans, whilst in the 
index it is credited to Mrs. Sigourney." 

This introduction led the way to other 
poems and poets, and they progressed so 
rapidly in their acquaintance that the stars 
came out and found them both deeply 
absorbed over the same book, (we do not 
say in it.) 

" Well, uncle Louis, do you say pshaw 
now ? " inquired Rose, on their return. 

*^ Yes, I say it to myself, now." 

" I thought so. Is n't she charming ? " 

" O, Rosy, what a question ! " 

14 
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" Do not write any longer to-night, 
Alethe. You look pale, weary, sick ; " and 
the kind mother bent over her child with 
an anxious look that won immediate obe- 
dience. 

" I will not, mother, if you say so ] but 
how I wish this one poem was completed I 
The academy term commences to-morrow, 
and Henry so needs books ; Mr. Lee would 
give me the money for this immediately ; 
but, how provoking ! it seems as though I 
had not a single idea in my head. And 
my mind is continually wandering ; I have 
no concentration. And, worse than all, 
mother, I believe I am in a pet." 

" You are nervous, Alethe. You have 
been ever since your return. Writing does 
not suit your constitution. You should 
not allow yourself to become so absorbed 
in it." 

"O, mother, you would not wonder at 
my ambition if you knew how exceedingly 
desirous I am for Henry's education. I 
wish him to become qualified for college 
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this year ; and, to that end, he must not be 
absent one week from his studies. You 
know how eager he is. It will be too bad 
if we fail to provide the means." 

" If you do, Alethe. Whatever education 
he acquires, he will owe it wholly to you." 

"O no, mother, money is but a small 
part. Application makes the scholar." 

"And who taught him the value of 
learning ? " 

Alethe's modest consciousness did not 
allow her to reply, and, tying on her straw 
bonnet, she left the poetry to itself, while 
she ventured out for an evening walk. It 
was rather dark, and she preferred the 
village road to the lane where she usually 
exercised. She had been home several 
months, devoting her exquisite talents to 
constant drudgery for the education of her 
only brother. She had discovered in his 
youthful mind the germs of lofty genius ; 
and, with a sister's earnest love, she had 
toiled for the means of its developement. 
But she was richly repaid in his rapid and 
constant improvement. She forgot that 
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fame was binding the rich laurel upon her 
own brow ; she paid little heed to the many 
compliments that appeared in the literary 
journals ; she only knew that one paper, the 
earliest to encourage her genius, had been 
strangely silent during her late successes; 
and she felt how very worthless were all 
praises since he had ceased to applaud. 

Alethe had a very susceptible heart. In 
her short acquaintance with Louis Daytoa 
she had learned to love ; but it was with 
the bitter consciousness that to him she was 
but a common acquaintance, or, at best, a 
lowly protege. What else could she hope 
from one elegant, gifted, and disttnguished 
as he ? Nothing ; and she had returned to 
her humble home, determined to smother 
every tender feeling in severe, unremitted 
toil. In vain, in vain ! Thoughts would 
obtrude in her deepest study; her mind 
would wander from its task to that one 
dangerous, forbidden theme ; sleep forsook 
her lids, and sorrow wasted away her 
cheek. Her friends chided her for over- 
tasking herself with study. She smiled,^ 
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denied, and toiled on still more resolute. 
Her poetry breathed much of her own 
heart, and there lay the secret of its mys- 
terious beauty. " She looked into her 
heart and wrote ,' " and from so pure a 
fountain why should not every thing sweet 
and holy proceed ? 

We left Alethe pursuing her evening 
walk. Nearly at the end of her ramble 
she met a chaise slowly entering the vil- 
lage. It was occupied by a gentleman. 
Upon observing her he reined in his horse, 
and inquired for the residence of Mr. Clar- 
endon. How Alethe's heart beat as she 
recognized the voice ! She could not reply, 
and again the inquiry was uttered and re- 
peated. " Yes," at last she stammered, in 
a scarcely audible voice; "yes — is it Mr. 
Dayton ? " 

" Alethe ! " he exclaimed, joyfully, spring- 
ing from the carriage and grasping her 
hand with a warmth that called the fresh 
blood from the "o'erteeming citadel," bath- 
ing her cheeks and brow with a beauty all 
lost in the shades of twilight. Taking her 
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arm in his, he led his horse slowly by the 
bridle toward the house, murmuring low, 
soft words in her ear, and winning in re- 
turn delicious acknowledgments of all he 
dared to hope. '* Dearest Alethe," he whis- 
pered, "I have loved you and wronged 
you. Receive my confession, and then 
deign to pardon. 1 believed you were in 
love with fame. The applause you re- 
ceived from the critics of the press, and 
your frequent appearance before the public 
in a manner that could not fail to create 
popular interest, led me to suppose you 
were influenced by a feverish desire for 
celebrity ; and under this impression the 
light of your loveliness grew dim. I felt 
that a heart fluttering in the sunshine of 
public adulation would have little of deep, 
and fresh, and pure afi'ection to bestow 
upon one so little distinguished as myself. 
But, Alethe, I wronged you. I acknowl- 
edge it, and I acknowledge, also, that 
,never have I experienced a moment of 
purer gratification, than when, a few days 
since, I was informed by a friend of yours, 
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of all the noble exertions, and life-wasting 
toil you were directing to the benefit of an- 
other. Believe me, dearest, I did not know 
you were poor, or I should have judged 
you more kindly. Will you forgive me? " 

w "Tr "fp tR" 

*^Aunt Alethe, when I was studying so 
very hard to gain this pretty prize album," 
said Rose Bertram, " I did not know how 
many favors my success would impart to 
you. Perhaps you would never have been 
so celebrated as you now are, and the wife 
of an editor, too, if it had not been for some 
of those weary hours that I spent in study 
last summer." 

" Very true, Rose," said Louis Dayton ; 
" neither should I have been blessed with 
the most precious of all Heaven's gifts, an 
affectionate, gifted, and amiable wife. So 
throughout all worlds and all time, are 
linked together the operations of God's 
providence. The influence of every action, 
however slight, operates through an un- 
limited extent, and directs, in a degree, the 
destiny of the most remote being in the 
universe." 
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** I have little desire to extend my influ- 
ence so far," said Alethe. " I seek rather 
to direct the destiny of the most immediate 
being in the universe ; and O, Louis, may 
it be a happy destiny under whatsoever in- 
fluence it falls." 

" O, the poetry of woman ! It is all 
love! " exclaimed Louis, folding the gentle 
creature to his heart. 

Dear readers, our sketches are at an end. 
Not so the "poetry of woman." Thank 
Heaven, that is as eternal as the nature of 
woman ! In whatever state we find her, in 
whatever rank or capacity in life, in what- 
ever circumstances of fortune, every where, 
at all times, her nature is one of poetry and 
love. God grant that she may be ever true 
to it ! O, saddest of all moral perversions, 
is that where woman fritters her virgin 
affections away upon the vanities of the 
world, and becomes a heartless being, hav- 
ing no unalienable treasure upon earth, no 
abiding trust in heaven ! We have humbly 
endeavored to show woman what God hath 
made her; and with this knowledge may 
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she strive to be ever a faithful treasurer of 
his workmanship — merciful and lowly, 
generous and faithful, loving all creatures 
upon this sin-stricken earth, and adoring 
her Creator throughout all time, with a 
holy and fervent heart that hath been 
taught at the feet of Jesus. 
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SCENE I . 



It was a tropic island — ^ beautiful Owhy- 
hee. The sun set upon the waters as upon 
a bed of roseate crystal, and the soft, spicy 
breezes flitted along through the fields of 
cane, like invisible angels, thrilling small 
harp-strings in their flight, and taking upon 
their wings the crimson rays of evening as 
they passed, then shaking them off with a 
shower of tiny diamonds, rich offerings to 
the flowers and thirsty earth. 

Ada Carlton was dying. Her slender 
frame reclined upon a couch, her head upon 
her husband's breast. A beautiful Owhyhee 
maid knelt beside her. The room was 
decorated with the richest of tropic flowers. 
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and the air almost dense with their fra- 
grance. 

" Miaki, sweet sister, lift the curtain, if 
you please, that I may look once more 
upon the beautiful earth. It is a blessed 
hour to die. O, Grenville, think you my 
spirit will not pass more blissfully away on 
these golden airs ? It seems quite as though 
heaven had come down to meet me. Why 
will ye weep, my loved ones ? " 

"Ada! Ada! I have done this. I took 
you from a happy home, tender parents, 
all the refinements and luxuries of a civil- 
ized land, and brought you to this barba- 
rous isle to — die! O, beloved, forgive 
me!" 

The sweet bride lifted up her dark blue 
eyes with an expression of tender reproach. 
" Grenville, why will you wound my heart 
with regrets like these ? Have I not ever 
declared myself happier a thousand times 
in the midst of the toils and privations of 
my missionary life, than I ever had been in 
my northern home ? Believe and treasure 
my dying words, beloved, — happiness is 
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found most unalloyed in the path of diffi- 
cult duty. * He that loveih father or 
mother more than me,' said our Mastef, ' is 
not worthy of me.' You harve rendered 
my lot tenfold blest, dear Grenville. ; I shall 
be better fitted to reward your love in 
heaven than I have been here. Why 
grieve that you brought me here ? Was it 
not my own heart's choice? What were 
any other land to me, if thou wert not 
there? O, I have been so happy here, 
feeling that I was doing service to my 
fellow-mortals, and, above all, mitigating 
thy toils, and brightening thy lonely hours ! 
Heaven bless thee, and send thee a Com* 
forter when I am gone. 'There is one 
pang in death, one only, leaving thee ! ' " 
Miaki hid her face in the folds of the couch, 
and wept passionately. Ada pressed her 
hand. '^ Miaki, thou art making my spirit 
less willing. Wilt thou not be a guardian 
angel to my husband in his lonely griefs ? 
Watch over his health, breathe peace into 
his heart, repeat to him some of the sweet 
gospel lessons that he has taught thee, and 
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urge him on in his holy toils by thine own 
beautiful example." 

The maiden did not lift her head, but 
the rich blood stole over her olive cheek 
and graceful neck, not unobserved by Ada's 
watchful eye. She turned it from Miaki 
to her husband. 

" Grenville ! " 

He bent his lips to her brow. "Gren- 
ville, promise not to grieve for me long. 
Forget your sorrow in devotion to the cause 
of Heaven. There are many here to love 
you, when I am gone. Take care of 
Miaki. She has been more than a sister 
to me — she is an orphan, without a home, 
without friends, save you. O Grenville, if 
you only knew what is in my heart ! " 

Miaki fixed on her a most imploring 
look, and aa:ain buried her head. The 
missionary sighed heavily, and kissed the 
pale brow that rested on his bosom. A 
long silence followed. The spirit was pre- 
paring for its change, its glorious and mys- 
terious change. The sunlight had disap- 
peared from the sky, and the radiant stars 
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of the tropics were stealing out, one by one, 
over all the cloudless heavens. The beau- 
tiful singing birds of the island had gath- 
ered upon the branches of the young tama- 
rinds that grew beneath the windows, and 
were calling the spirit away on strains 
of the most bewitching melody. Surely, 
as Ada said, it was a blessed hour to 
die! 

They who watched in such bitter agony 
the countenance of the dying bride, saw 
that the eye was fading away into a dreamy 
haze, that the heart beat slower and slower, 
and that the lips were gathering more rigid- 
ly over the pearly teeth. 

" Ada ! Ada ! " exclaimed the missionary, 
pressing her to his heart, as though to de- 
tain by physical strength the life that was 
departing forever from the earth; '*Ada! 
Ada ! speak to me once more — tell me I 
may follow thee ! " 

She heard the voice, opened her eyes 
brightly for a moment, smiled, moved her 
colorless lips, and then — all was gone ! 
Ada was but dust ! 
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SCENE II. 

Beneath a group of beautiful palms glim- 
mered a white tombstone in the light of an 
autumnal moon. It was upon the sea- 
shore. The waves dashing fitfully upon 
the hollow rocks, sent a mournful and 
subduing melody to the ears of Miaki. 
She was kneeling upon the mound that 
covered the remains of the beautiful Ada. 
The moonbeams fell upon her sylph-like 
figure and upturned countenance, — her 
clasped hands and soul-filled eyes making 
her appear like the embodiment of some 
exiled divinity pleading for restoration to 
the stars. 

Her soul gushed forth in words, low and 
soft, yet distinct as the voice of a sky-lark, 
when winging his way to the clouds. 
More and more earnest did she become, till 
she seemed to have forgotten that there 
were any other beings in the universe than 
herself and the Deity she addressed. But 
there was one — a mortal, too — who lis- 
tened to her prayer as though it embodied 
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the only words of life and hope left to him 
upon earth. It was the missionary. He 
had been weeping upon his Ada's grave till 
the fountains of his heart had no waste 
waters longer for tears ; then, in returning 
to his desolate home, had thrown himself 
upon the ground beneath one of the palms, 
and remained to become an involuntary 
auditor to a prayer for his own peace. 

"Father of Christians! Father of the 
universe, hear me ! Let me pour forth my 
heart to thee ere it break with its griefs. 
Let me pray for him I love, — for him who 
has brought me unto thee in humility and 
love. O give him peace, and strength, and 
hope. Save him ere he perish! Increase 
his faith in thy goodness, reconcile him to 
thy dispensations, send unto him the Com- 
forter. O Father! hear me for myself. 
Help me to subdue this strange idolatry of 
my heart, this sinful and sorrowful love 
that would lead it away from thee. Its 
curse is upon me, it eateth upon my vitals, 
it is hopeless, heedless, agonizing ! Help, 
Lord, or I perish ! " 

15* 
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The missioDary rose and sought her side. 
She shrieked upon beholding him, and fell 
to the earth. He raised her in his arms, 
knelt with her upon the green turf, and 
solemnly invoking the presence of his 
sainted Ada, and the witness of the High 
God, vowed to fulfil the dying wish of his 
bride, and devote his future days to the 
service of Heaven and the happiness of 
Miaki. He remained gazing upon the 
bright sky till he seemed to have witnessed 
the registering of his vow, then rising with 
the bewildered maiden, linked her arm in 
his, and led her home. 



SCENE III. 

The morning sua shone brightly through 
the branches of the tamarinds, and fell upon 
a group of beautiful children clustered about 
Miaki's knees. Her husband stood fondly 
playing with her curls. She held the Bible 
in her hand, and was reading them the 
" sermon on the mount." 

One little, bright-eyed girl stood leaning 
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her elbow on her teacher's knee, and gazing 
up into her face with devout earnestness, 
till she read the verse, " Give to him that 
asketh thee, and from him that would bor- 
row of thee turn not thou away." 

"The Christians do not so," she ex- 
claimed. '*Last evening, when my poor 
mother was sick and hungry, I begged of 
a missionary's wife bread for her supper. 
She refused me, and said she had none to 
spare. I went to one of our own people, 
and Altiah gave me all I wished. Why do 
not the Christians do as their Master told 
them ? " 

Miaki did not reply. She lifted her eyes 
to her husband, and sighed. ^^ Miaki," said 
he, ^^ that is a sad question to be asked of 
us. Why, indeed, do not Christians follow 
the precepts and practice of their Master ? 
Because, Miaki, they do not correctly un- 
derstand his doctrines. When he tells them 
to be perfect as their Father in heaven is 
perfect, they turn to their creeds, and learn 
there that God will leave the heathen to 
perish utterly ; that he hates and will never 
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forgive his enemies ; and a thousand other 
notions more vile than paganism. Now if 
they would but believe what Jesus tells 
them, that God causes the sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good, and sends his rain 
upon the just and the unjust, do you think 
they would imitate him by refusing succor 
to the afflicted? O, Miaki, I sometimes 
think it would have been better for me to 
have taken a home mission^ and reformed 
the Christians before coming to convert the 
heathen." 

" O, say not so, Grenville ! what should 
I have been now ? " 

" And I ? " " And I ? " exclaimed several 
of the children, clinging to his hands. 

*'Does, then, the God of the Christians 
forgive those who hate him ? " inquired the 
bright-eyed little one. 

"Yes, Wyhemee; he loves all mankind, 
and forgives all who do wrong." 

" Then I ought to forgive Oharie for 
destroying my roses. Come, Oharie, let 
me kiss you ; " and the little creature threw 
her arms about the young offender's neck. 
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and kissed her as fondly as though no in- 
jury had ever been received. 

" God will be good to you for this kind- 
ness, Wyhemee," said Oharie softly, wiping 
oflF the tears of joy and gratitude that moist- 
ened her cheeks; "God will be good to 
you for this." 

Miaki turned to her husband. Tears of 
love were in his eyes. She rose, and threw 
herself upon his bosom, exclaiming, " Heav- 
en bless you forever, Grenville, that you 
left your own beloved home, to teach me a 
faith so precious as this ! " 

"Miaki," he replied, "tenfold be those 
blessings on your head, for devoting your 
youth and talents to the practical-ministry 
of its holiest spirit. And Jesus bless these 
little children, who are receiving his pre- 
cepts into their hearts, and so beautifully 
exemplifying them in their lives ! * Bless- 
ed,' indeed, ' are the pure in heart ; they 
see God.' " 



THE MARTYR. 

There is a simple tale related in the 
annals of martyrdom, that most beautifully 
illustrates the power of the Christian faith 
in strengthening the heart for the most 
fearful trials, — temptation, persecution, and 
death. It is the tragic story of Joan Lash- 
ford, one of the long list of martyrs who 
suffered in Mary's reign. Her unassuming 
name has found but a shaded recess in his- 
tory, for the brilliancy of greater names has 
cast a veil over the starlike beauty of her 
character, — its tenderness and meekness, its 
truth and constancy, its fortitude and faith. 

Her way was in the humble walks of 
life ; but manifestations of moral beauty 
are not dependent upon outward lights, — 
rank, opulence, and brilliant genius ; they 
are revelations made by the spiritual light 
of innocence and piety, and are as often 
visible in the deeds of the lowly-hearted 
peasant £is in the proud performances of 
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lords and kings. The rank and genius that 
have, made Cranmer and Latimer so emi- 
nent in the history of martyrdoms, have 
added no lustre to the name we would 
commemorate. Joan was not noble in birth 
and station, but in mind and deed ; she 
was not gifted with wisdom and eloquence, 
but with a pure spirit and a faithful heart, 
— and are not these the only true distinc- 
tions of greatness ? It mattered little to 
her that the volumes of mystic lore were 
sealed — that the oracles of classic wisdom 
were hidden mysteries ; the only volume 
that she cared to unclasp, yielded its truths 
to her simplest intelligence ; and the oracle 
of infinite wisdom, the only one that she 
consulted, needed no interpretation but such 
as was afforded by the natural perceptions 
of her clear and vigorous mind. 

Joan's early years were passed in the ser- 
vices of Dr. Story, her kinsman, — an in- 
tolerant Catholic, and violent persecutor of 
dissenters. His faithlessness and duplicity, 
his taunting insolence and tyrannical op- 
pression, are almost without parallel. It 
was a proud boast of his, that there had 
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never been one burnt in dueen Mary's 
reign, of whose death he had not been the 
chief cause. What a misfortune to a help- 
less maiden, to be ' held in the power of 
such a man ! Before Joan had completed 
her twentieth year, her parents, being sus- 
pected of cherishing heretical sentiments, 
were arrested and cast into prison. Here 
their affectionate daughter ministered to 
them in their sorrow. But the jealous eye 
of bigotry was a witness of her holy mis- 
sions; she, too, was arrested, and, after a 
short examination before the bishop, was 
conveyed to Newgate. That loathsome 
habitation of vice was for many months the 
home of a tender female, whose only crime 
was fidelity to her Saviour. 

At this time, Dr. Story, probably influ- 
enced by a selfish desire of preserving the 
life of a faithful servant, made intercession 
to Dr. Martin, who then held the office of 
commissioner, both for Joan and her pa- 
rents; and, being a man of considerable 
influence, his efforts spared their lives. But 
it was only for a short time. He was him- 
self soon after appointed commissioner, and, 
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desirous of displaying his zeal in the cause 
of the queen, " so far forgot himself and his 
old servant," says the historian, "that he 
became no small procurer of their deaths ; " 
thus furnishing another instance of the evil 
effects of power upon the human heart. 

After the martyrdom of her parents, Joan 
was again brought before the bishop. But 
her faith was unwavering ; she was neither 
moved by his temptations, nor intimidated 
by his threats. He questioned her concern- 
ing her faith ; to which she replied, " For 
more than twelve months, I have come 
unto no popish mass, nor service of the 
church ; neither will I, either to receive the 
sacrament of the altar, or to be confessed, 
because my conscience will not permit me 
so to do. And I do confess and protest 
that in the sacrament of the altar there is 
not the real presence of Christ's body and 
blood; neither is the auricular confession 
or absolution after the popish sort necessary ; 
nor is the mass good, or according unto the 
Scripture ; but all the superfluous sacra- 
ments, ceremonies, and divine service, as 

16 
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now used in the realm of England, are most 
vile, and contrary to Christ's words and in- 
stitution ; for they neither were at the be- 
ginning, neither shall they be at the end." 

What a dauntless confession for a delicate 
girl to make to a powerful and cruel bishop, 
with the view of a fearful martyrdom before 
her, — within very sight, as it were, of the 
crackling fagot and the scorching flame! 
The bishop then exhorted her to return to 
the church. 

" If you will leave off your abominations," 
she fearlessly replied, " I will return ; other- 
wise, I will not." 

Bonner still [)ersisted, promising her par- 
don of all her errors, if she would be con- 
formed ; to which she answered, '* Do as it 
pleaseth you ; and I pray God that you may 
do that which may please God." 

She was condemned, and with five others 
brought to the stake, and, in the language 
of the historian, "there washed her gar- 
ments in the blood of the Lamb, dying 
most constantly for his word and truth, to 
whom most lovingly she espoused herself." 

We regret that the historian has passed 
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60 lightly over her death. We could wish 
that he had omitted one "ghostly letter " 
of John Bradford, or one holy epistle of 
Nicholas Shetterden, and devoted the page 
to the perishing of that meek flower, whose 
youth and sweetness were sacrificed without 
the incense of one tear perhaps ; for she 
was a lonely orphan, a desolate blossom, 
crushed in her solitary loveliness by the 
reckless tread of bigotry and persecution. 
We cannot but regret that the last revela- 
tions of that godlike spirit were suffered to 
pass away unnoted in their wondrous beau- 
ty, and that the sweet inspirations of faith 
and hope, which her gentle voice may have 
uttered through the drapery of flames that 
consumed her, should have died away un- 
heard, like the melody of a lone harp. 

We have drawn no colors from fiction, to 
aid in the embellishment of our picture; 
there is a majesty in its plain truth that 
would be only weakened by the glare of a 
false light. A fair creature, in the fresh- 
ness of her young life, forsaking its hopes 
and its joys, and, in the pious adoration of 
an humble heart, yielding herself to the 
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cruelties of a dreadful martyrdom, rathei 
than prove false to the doctrines of a loved 
Redeemer, is a picture that needs but the 
simple light of its own reality, to startle us 
with its surprising beauty. 

There is a dark catalogue of scenes like 
tl\is portrayed upon the historic page ; and 
many of them (we grieve to say it) have 
been witnessed in the gardens of our own 
fair land. And even yet, that spirit of in- 
tolerance, that "holy audaciousness," (as 
the Dominican friar defined it,) which 
doomed the Protestant maiden to the stake^ 
is lingering among the beautiful vineyards 
of Zion, and breathing its feverish malig- 
nance upon the rich fruitage that it cannot 
blight. The same spirit is yet alive ,• not 
walking abroad in noonday light, and cov- 
ering the earth with gloom and desolation, 
as in the days of its supremacy, but brood- 
ing in darkness, and cowering in secret 
places, keeping a vigilant and envious eye 
upon the glorious upbuilding of the king- 
dom which it would vainly seek to destroy. 
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